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SKETCH OF JOHN MERRILL BRADBURY. 


By Jonn Warp Dean. 


HE interest which Mr. Bradbury took in the RecisTer, and in 
the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, shown in 
many ways during his life, as well as the liberal bequest which he 
left to the Society at his death, make it appropriate that his memoir 
should appear in these pages. 

Joun MERRILL BRADBURY was a son of the Hon. Ebenezer and 
Mrs. Nancy (Merrill) Bradbury, and was born in Newburyport, 
Thursday, October 29, 1818. His father, a silversmith by trade, 
was a noble specimen of the self-made man. Though he had a very 
large family, by industrious and economical habits he brought up 
his children in comfort and gave them a good education. He 
had an innate desire for knowledge of every kind, and acquired ex- 
tensive information by steady and methodical habits of study. His 
benevolence and genial temper, united to sterling integrity of 
character, won for him the respect and good will of his fellow citi- 
zens, and gave him great political influence in his native town. He 
was a fluent speaker, and presided over public assemblies with ease 
and dignity. Noted for his public spirit, he was ever ready to lend 
a helping hand in the prosecution of any enterprise promising ad- 
vantage to the public. His interest in education was to the last 
unabated, and to his wisdom and untiring activity in this cause, the 
prosperity of the public schools of Newburyport during his residence 
in that place was largely due. He was frequently entrusted with 
public office. In the years 1828, 1830, 1841, 1844 and 1847, he 
represented Newburyport in the Massachusetts legislature ; and he 
was chosen by the house of representatives its speaker in the latter 
year. In 1845 and 1846 he was a member of the executive coun- 
cil, and, in 1849, he was chosen to the responsible office of treasu- 
rer of the commonwealth, which office he held two years, as long as 
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the whig party, to which he belonged, remained in power. In 1853 
he was a delegate from Newton, where he then resided, to the Con- 
stitutional Convention, and the next year represented that town in 
the General Court. Later in life he was Judge of the Municipal 
Court of the town of Milford. Upright and honest in his dealings, 
modest and unassuming in his demeanor, pure and consistent in his 
patriotism, kind and obliging to every one, he served his town and 
state faithfully in every trust committed to his hands, and died 
lamented by all who knew him. 

The earliest immigrant ancestor of the subject of this memoir was 
Thomas Bradbury, who came to New England in the year 1634, 
as the agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and after a few years’ resi- 
dence at Agamenticus, now York, Maine, settled in Salisbury, Mass., 
where he was long prominent in the affairs of the town, county and 
colony. “His handwriting preserved in the colony records, has been 
admired for clearness, elegance and force, having no superior in our 
colonial archives. In every generation of his descendants there has 
been one or more prominent in public office.”’ There are strong 
reasons for believing that Thomas Bradbury, of Salisbury, was a son 
of Wymond Bradbury, of Wicken Bonant in Essex, of the same 
family as Sir Thomas Bradbury, who in 1500 was mayor of London, 
and that his mother was a niece of Archbishop Whitgift.’ 

Mr. Bradbury’s youth was spent in his native town, where he 
received a good English and classical education at the public schools, 
and also at the Dummer Academy in the adjoining town of New- 
bury, while this institution was under the charge of Nehemiah Cleve- 
land, LL.D., recently deceased.* In Newburyport he was, at one 
time, a pupil of Albert Pike, the poet, since distinguished in south- 
ern politics. 

One of his earliest schoolmates and most intimate friends, the 
Rev. George D. Wildes, D.D., has written for the family his recollec- 
tions of the youth of his friend, which it would give us pleasure, 


' Obituary of John M. Bradbury, Esq., by Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., in the Newburyport 
Herald, April, 1876. 

® See Mr. Bradbury’s article on the “* Whitgift-Bradbury Family ” in the Ree1sT=R, vol. 
xXxxiii. pp. 262-6, where the reasons for this belief are given. Mr. Bradbury was the eighth 
in descent from Thomas,' of Salisbury, whose wife was Mary, dan. of John Perkins, of 
Ipswich; through Wymond,2 1637-1659, by wife Sarah Pike; Wymond,? 1669-1734, - 
wife Maria Cotton; Theophilus,4 1706-174, by wife Ann Woodman; Jonathan, 173: 
1812, by wife Abigail Smith ;. Theophilus,® 1763-1818, by wife Lois Pillsbury; and Hon. 
Ebenezer,’ b. at Newburyport, July 1, 1793, d. at Salisbury, 1864; to John M.,8 the sub- 
ject of this article. 

3 The following memorandum of the institutions at which he obtained his education, 
was furnished to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society, a few years before his 
death, by Mr. Bradbury : 

“ Lancasterian School (public), Newburyport, from Dec. 1823 to Feb. 1826. 
Dummer Academy, Newbury, “ Feb. 1826 to Aug. 1827. 
High School (public), Newburyport, Aug. 1827 to Dec. 1828. 
Classical School (private), * Dec. 1828 to May, 1830. 
High School (public), “ May, 1830 to Dec. 1832. 
Classical School (private), a Feb. 1833 to Oct. 1833. 

At business, és Oct. 1533 to Feb. 1835. 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn. Apr. 1835 to Apr. 1838. 
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did space permit, to transfer to these pages. We content ourselves 
with a few extracts. 


“Of no one of the associates of my boyhood,” says he, “could I write 
more that would illustrate the value of youthful example. Among personal 
influences tending to mould the purpose and direct the efforts of any of his 
early companions who have attained to station, whether of usefulness or 
honor, I am sure a large place will be conceded to their association, more 
or less intimate, with John M. Bradbury, the boy and the man. I cannot 
recall the time when I did not know him. The image of a bright little 
‘chubby-faced’ boy, with bright eyes, a quick step, and a ‘laughing 
morning face,’ coming to schoo] from the ‘Nevth End’ in old Newbury- 
port, almost always comes first in the retrospect of my own school days ; 
and I have an impression that when scarcely more than six or seven years 
of age, we were at our first ‘man’s school, under the instruction of the 
late George Titcomb.” 

Dr. Wildes states that they were “in the same class, and almost 
uniformly occupying neighboring desks in the Latin department of 
the High School still standing at the east end of the mall,” where 
Mr. Nason, now the Rev. Elias Nason, of North Billerica, after- 
wards taught, but which was then under the charge of Mr. How- 
ard, now the Rev. Roger S. Howard, D.D., rector of the Episco- 
pal church in Webster, Mass. He represents his schoolmate as a 
good classical scholar, but as excelling in mathematics. 


“The inevitable slate was often before him in the hours assigned 
to our studies in Latin and Greek. .... The ‘slates’ of one and 
another of us were quite as frequently before him as his own. He 
could not resist the request daily forced upon him. .... The sight of a 
problem in mathematics was to him an inspiration. .... Put before him 
any congeries of numerals, or any formula in which x and y, -- or — were 
terms, and they were irresistible. The ease with which he overcame what 
to the most of us—with perhaps the exception of the late Stephen Tilton 
and his brother Joseph, still living in Boston—were thought to be insupera- 
ble difficulties, was to us an entertainment as well as an easy mode of per- 
forming our own tasks. .... In limiting myself thus far to the mention of 
the mathematical tastes of my friend, I may have done injustice, or only 
partial justice to other characteristics. He was a well-grounded historical 
scholar. Indebted as I was to him for more of guidance and substantial help 
in what was to myself distasteful, namely, his own delightful figures, I am no 
less indebted to him for a youthful and common sympathy in historical 
studies and a taste for the English classics.” 


Dr. Wildes represents him as entering with zest into the sports of 
boyhood, in which his good nature and buoyant spirits made him a 
universal favorite. 

In April, 1835, in his seventeenth year, Mr. Bradbury entered 
Dickinson College at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, where he studied three 
years, leaving the institution in April, 1838, after completing his 
junior year. On leaving college, he immediately went to Philadel- 
phia, intending to go into business there ; but after a residence of six 
months he returned to Newburyport, where he became an assistant 
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in his father’s business, remaining more than two years in that posi- 
tion. In February, 1841, he obtained an appointment as teacher of 
a district school in Newbury. Soon after the term of this school 
was completed, he was appointed teacher of a grammar school in 
Newburyport, which position he held one year. After a year’s 
interval, he was placed in charge of another school of the same grade, 
where he remained six years. 

On the 28th of August, 1843, he was married at Gloucester to 
Miss Sarah Ann Hayes, daughter of Daniel and Abigail (Sargent) 
Hayes, a lady of cultivated tastes, who appreciated and encouraged 
his studies, and made his home pleasant and attractive. 

In May, 1849, he came to Boston, and soon after received an 
appointment to the second clerkship in the state treasury, and on the 
resignation of the chief clerk, in December, 1850, he was advanced 
to fill the vacancy. Very soon after this promotion, he engaged 
with Messrs. Gilmore, Blake and Ward, bankers, as their account- 
ant, which position he held through various changes of the firm’ 
to the end of the year 1866, when his interest in the house ceased, 
and he retired with a competent fortune. The life of a banker is so 
much one of routine, that there is little to be said of it that will 
interest the public. It was one, however, for which his tastes and 
attainments admirably fitted him. He made himself master of this 
business, so that his opinion upon difficult matters was sought ; and it 
was always safe to follow his advice on such occasions. He was 
seldom absent during the hours of business, but applied himself 
assiduously to his duties. 

He did not suffer his business cares, however, to eradicate his 
literary tastes. His leisure hours were largely employed with books, 
his favorite reading being history and belles-lettres. He thus added 
greatly to his fund of information. 

The Rev. Dr. Wildes, referring to his residence in this city, says : 


“During many years spent in Boston, it was my very grateful privi- 
lege, more or less frequently, to meet with my early and loved friend. 
Our professions and pursuits were in quite distinct lines, yet I never met 
him when the old affection and old glow of our youthful associations were 
not uppermost. He was still in the ‘world of figures.’ The interests of 
a large banking house—and that one in which a friend and neighbor of my 
later life was principal—were largely under his management. We talked 
of our several pursuits, but with the affairs of an important business interest 
in his mind and upon his hands, and with my own duties concerned with 
‘things spiritual,’ we always talked as the boys of our old town, and never 
without grateful remembrance of our ‘mother by the sea.’” 


In September, 1868, accompanied by his wife, he took passage for 
Europe. They travelled in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Italy, the Tyrol, Switzerland, Germany and Belgium. 


1 Blake, Ward & Co., Blake, Howe & Co., and Blake, Brothers & Co. 
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In London they met his friend and correspondent, the late Hora- 
tio G. Somerby, Esq., like himself a native of Newburyport, who 
was of much assistance in directing them to the points of interest 
to be visited, and in whose society they spent many pleasant 
evenings during their stay in that city. Soon after Mr. Bradbury’s 
arrival, he obtained, through Mr. Somerby, a reader’s ticket at 
the British Museum, and, at a later period, to the department of 
Literary Inquiry in the principal registry of Her Majesty's Court of 
Probate, commonly called Doctors’ Commons. After he had become 
weary with sight-seeing, he spent much time in historical and 
genealogical research at these two institutions. 

While at London he made several excursions into the country, 
particularly to places where hie ancestors had lived or which had a 
special interest for Americans. He mentions, in his early letters to 
the writer of this notice, visits to Boston in Lincolnshire, for which 
our own city was named, Wicken-Bonant and Newport in Essex, and 
Croydon in Surrey. He early visited Wicken-Bonant, where his 
emigrant ancestor is supposed to have been born. In a letter dated 
London, Getober 19, 1868, he writes : 


“ My visit to Wicken-Bonant was the pleasantest experience I have had in 
England. The rector was away on a vacation, and I did not therefore see 
the registers which would have been a gratification, and I was indebted to 
the churchwarden’s wife for admission to the church. You are familiar with 
its appearance, both before and after restoration, from the photographs I 
have shown you. It is a small church still, and the addition made to its 
length by Mr. Sperling, the late rector, has not improved its proportions. 
Of course the surfaces, internal and external, are new, and there is nothing 
to remind the visitor of its age except a mural tablet in the chancel, date of 
1697, and the square font standing on five square supports, which is a veri- 
table piece of antiquity. Undoubtedly Thomas Bradbury [baptized Feb. 
28,:1610-11, supposed to be the emigrant] was baptized at this font. 

“From the church our conductress guided us to the ‘ Brick House,’ 
where we were most cordially received by its proprietor, Mr. John Pollitt. 
He took us through the old mansion, pointing out the alterations and addi- 
tions which had been made, giving us its traditions and history. He also 
showed us over the grounds, which are well laid out and nicely kept, and 
took us to points where we could get the best views of the house and its 
surroundings, as well as the village generally. We dined with him, and 
received his most assiduous attention during the whole time of our stay— 
more than four hours.” 


On the 18th of November, 1868, he left London, and the same 
evening arrived at Paris, where he remained till the following spring, 
and then returned to London. Ina letter from that city, dated Feb. 
18, 1869, he writes: 


“I find Paris a very pleasant city to live in. It is a complete contrast to 
London in being a light and cheerful place. If you wish to find here the 
dinginess of even the best streets of London, you will have a long hunt for 
it. The building material here is a light-buff colored stone, which darkens 
very little by age, and of which the fresh surface is elegant. It is so soft 
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when first quarried that it is very easily wrought into the minutest architectural 
details, and consequently affords scope for ornamentation not to be found in 
granite or even in the softest freestone used at home. The embellishment 
is all done after the walls of the building are up, and it is interesting to 
observe how rapidly a sombre jail-like front with heavy angular projections 
and cavernous window-openings is transformed, under the chisels of the 
stone-workers, into a graceful and elegant exterior. Boston can never 
indulge in this sort of architecture, as a material so soft and friable would 
not stand the frosts of half a dozen New England winters. One matter of 
complaint, by those interested in the historical localities of Paris, is the fre- 
quent and needless change of street names.” 


On the 31st of August he again left London on a brief tour. 
After travelling a few weeks in Ireland and Scotland, he returned 
to England, arriving in York on the 23d of September. As seve- 
ral of the early settlers of Essex County, Mass., from whom he 
was descended, came from Yorkshire, he remained here nearly a 
week, employing much of his time in genealogical research, making 
abstracts of wills and extracts from the transcripts of the registers of 
the various parishes in the diocese deposited there. Of the latter 
he gives this description: “The transcripts are on separate rolls of 
parchment about six inches long, and in size from a stick of cinna- 
mon to a man’s wrist. The rolls are tied up together in annual 
bundles, and look, at first sight, very much like packages of kind- 
ling stuff. In the bundle for 1631, there are perhaps a hundred 
and fifty rolls, most of which had to be partiaily unrolled to find 
the name of the parish to which they belonged, the indorsement 
being illegible.” From York he went to Hull, and also visited 
other places in the county which had a genealogical interest for him. 
On his way back to London, he spent one day at Oxford. 

The following winter he visited the continent. In a letter from 
Naples, dated Feb. 6, 1870, he writes : 


“T have been in Naples over three weeks, enjoying its delightful scenery 
and indulging quite freely in the ‘dolce far niente.’ My excursions thus 
far have been to Vesuvius, which I ascended to the crater of 1868, at the 
foot of the cone, but did not attempt the cone itself; to Pompeii, which 
would well repay a dozen visits; to Puteoli, where are the ruins of an 
Amphitheatre, in which the seats, the arena and the substructions are all 
well preserved ; to the Lake of Avernus and to Baiz. The drive along the 
shores of the bay, from Baie to Naples, affords the finest views of mountain 
and ocean scenery blended that I have ever seen or expect to see.” 


In the same letter he mentions a visit to Rome, where he spent a 
fortnight, and which he intended to visit again. he next letter 
that we received from him was dated “Brighton, England, Dec. 
19, 1870,” and gave an account of a lameness which had come 
upon him the previous spring. At first he had supposed it to be a 
sprain, but it was something more serious and resulted in the loss 
of his foot. The letter exhibits a marked characteristic of the writer 
—his uncomplaining disposition and self-forgetfulness. Though he 
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had experienced extreme suffering for months, no allusion to this is 
made, and there is not a word of complaint. 

He returned to this country in July, 1871, and resided in Boston 
till the next spring, when he purchased an estate in Ipswich, where 
he resided till his death. His residence was near the summit of 
Town-Hill, from which the fine view is obtained which his friend, 
the Rev. Mr. Nason, paints in such vivid colors." Here he died on 
Tuesday morning, March 21, 1876, in his fifty-eighth year, leaving 
a widow but no children. 

Mr. Bradbury was admitted a resident member of the New Eng- 
land Historic, Genealogical Society, April 11, 1853, and, in 1863, he 
made himself a life-member. From 1863 to 1867 he served on the 
Committee on Finance, and from 1867 to 1870 was one of the 
Board of Directors. In 1860, his eminent fitness for the position 
induced the nominating committee to tender him the office of Treas- 
urer, and he took the matter into consideration, but finally decided 
that he would not have the requisite leisure to perform the duties of 
the office. He was also a member of the Prince Society of Boston, 
and the Essex Institute of Salem. 

The portrait which illustrates this memoir is engraved from a 
photograph taken in London, Eng., in 1871, just before his return 
to this country. The likeness is an excellent one, though the portrait 
would have a more familiar look to casual acquaintances had the 
photograph borne the spectacles which Mr. Bradbury usually wore. 

In his will he left one thousand dollars to his native city, for the 
benefit of its library, and two thousand dollars and certain stock 
securities to the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. The 
bequests to the city of Newburyport and to this society have both 
been funded, and designated “'THe Brapsury Founp.” 

In regard to the legacy to this society, Charles W. Tuttle, Esq., 
on reporting, June 7, 1876, resolutions of respect to the memory of 
our benefactor, said: “This is the largest unconditional bequest yet 
made to the society ; and it places the name of Mr. Bradbury among 
the worthiest of our benefactors.” * 

Mr. Bradbury had made extensive collections for a genealogy of 
the Bradbury family, and it was his intention to publish a book on 
the subject had his health been restored sufficiently for him to do so. 
The manuscript is now in the possession of his family. One object 
of his visit to Europe was to add to the already extensive collections 
concerning the English families of this name, which he then pos- 
sessed through his own research and that of his friend, Mr. Som- 
erby. After his return to this country, and especially during his 


1 Dean's *“* Memoir of Nathaniel Ward,” page 87. 

2 The clause of his will making the bequest is as follows: 

**To the New England Historic, Genealogical Society, now located at No. 18 Somerset 
Street, Boston, I give the sum of two thousand dollars, and also all my shares [25 shares] 
in the Austin City Water Company.” 

The resolutions passed June 7, 1876, are printed in the REGIsTER, vol]. xxxi. page 121. 
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residence in Ipswich, he spent much time in investigating the gene- 
alogy of the Bradburys and other Essex County families. He was 
very successful in these researches, for he possessed the qualities of 
mind which ensure success in such pursuits. The facts thus obtained 
were generously furnished to those interested, and some were con- 
tributed to the pages of the RecistEr. One article from his pen, 
on “The Bennet Family of Ipswich,” appeared in the number for 
April, 1875, and a small edition of it in pamphlet form was reprint- 
ed for private circulation. Another article by him, entitled “ The 
Whitgift-Bradbury Family,” had been printed in the July number 
for 1869, while he was in England. His other contributions are, a 
memoir of Horatio Gates Somerby, published July, 1874, and a 
number of shorter articles. All his communications to this work 
bear the characteristics of his mind so well described by Charles W. 
Tuttle, Esq. : “ He was methodical in his investigations, and aimed 
to discover the truth. Nothing was taken for granted. He demanded 
proof for every statement, and was unwearied in hunting for the 
scattered evidence of almost forgotten occurrences. . . . His mind 
was clear, discriminating and inquisitive, which led him to investigate 
fully whatever he thought worth knowing. Accuracy was a habit 
of his life.” * 

Mr. Tuttle has written for us the following reminiscences of his 
friend : 


“T became acquainted with the late Mr. Bradbury while I was living in 
Newburyport about twenty years ago. His intelligence, frankness, and 
gentle manners attracted me to him at once; and I saw much of him after 
I came to Boston where he was then living. 

“* While he was familiar with a wide range of subjects, being a constant 
reader, there were two on which he most frequently discoursed with me. 
Of astronomy he had considerable knowledge, having been drawn to that 
science by his early fondness for mathematics. He watched its progress 
with more than ordinary interest, and was acquainted with the names and 
discoveries of the great observers throughout the world. 

“ But his chief delight and interest were in the history and antiquities of 
New England. He had a keen relish for antiquarian research, and never 
lost an opportunity to add to his stock of this kind of information. He was 
as familiar as one could well be with the local history of both banks of the 
Merrimac River where the early settlements were made. His ancestors 
for six and seven generations had lived and died there, and he knew the 
history of each generation with marvellous accuracy and fulness. He had 
gathered local traditions and examined ancient records till he was master of 
the history and genealogy of all, or nearly all, the old families between 
Haverhill and Plumb Island. 

“ In these researches he was careful and exact beyond any one I ever knew. 
A result was carefully weighed, and only the highest degree of probable 
evidence would satisfy him of its being true. This fastidiousness, the con- 
sequence of mathematical training, prevented his quickly arriving at results 


4 Obituary in the Newburyport Herald. 
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satisfactory to him, and giving to the world many things he had undertaken. 
A retentive and exact memory greatly facilitated his investigations. 

« While in England, and suffering from severe lameness, he found time to 
write several letters giving me information which he had copied from an- 
cient records, of persons of my surname who had died there in the fore part 
of the seventeenth century, and telling me of his wanderings in that merry 
land. ‘These letters show how ardently he was pursuing his inquiries, and 
how thoroughly he was enjoying his rambles among the venerable antiquities 
of England, especially any connected with our New England forefathers. 

“Mr. Bradbury was a man of large practical common sense. There was 
no petty jealousy in his composition. He was serene under all circum- 
stances. He loved peace, and minded his own affairs. I remember, with 
mingled feelings of pleasure and sadness, how cheerful and happy he was in 
his pleasant home in Boston where he always was when not at his office ; 
how he made every one welcome there, and how like a benediction his 
politeness and hospitality were. » I am sure all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance revere his memory.” 


William L. Faxon, M.D., of Quincy, Mass., under whose care 
he spent some time for medical treatment in the summer of 1875, 
writing of Mr. Bradbury’s residence in his family, thus refers to his 
love of astronomy :— 

“ He read works on astronomy during the day, and at night watched the 
stars. The heavens were familiar to him, and he knew the constellations as 
he knew the faces of the intimate friends of his boyhood. Several young 
persons visited me during the time that Mr. Bradbury was here, and to 
them he was very cordial, and always endeavored to lead them to contem- 
= =~ stars, saying often that nothing so lifted our minds above the cares 
of earth.” 


The Rey. Elias Nason, author of the “ Memoir of Mrs. Susan- 
nah Rowson,” and other works, furnishes us with these recollections 
of his personal appearance and mental characteristics : 


“In person Mr. Bradbury was of medium height,’ compactly built, and 
capable, one would suppose, of enduring great physical exertion. His step 
was slow and steady, his whole bearing dignified and manly. In his con- 
versation he was subdued and quiet, always speaking modestly, correctly 
and to the point. His head, according to the phrenologists, was evenly 
formed, no undue prominence being observable in any organ. His brow 
was fair and ample, his eye somewhat deeply set, and his lip expressive. 
He had the appearance of a solid, substantial and equable Englishman. Of 
the present literati of our country, few men had a more ample fund of in- 
formation, and of bibliographical anecdote and facetiz he was very fond. His 
criticisms on men and books were very keen, and should have been recorded. 
No man could spend an hour with him without receiving some new thought 
or some fresh inspiration. His memory was retentive, holding its hoarded 
treasures, each in its proper place, most clearly and distinctly, so that his * 
statements were exact and true. His language was correct and clear, though 
not imaginative, and his smile was gentle as the sunbeam. His friends re- 


! His assport furnishes this description of him: “ Stature, 5 feet 8 inches, English; 
Forehead, medium; Eyes, hazel [more correctly, dark grey]; Nose, small; Mouth, 
medium; Chin, small; Hair, brown; Complexion, dark ; Face, oval.”—s. Ww. D. 
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gret that he wrote so little; but his generous, loving, unaffected character 
and fellowship will always be to them a benediction.” 


Mrs. Bradbury, at our request, has written some interesting 
particulars concerning her husband, with which we close this 
sketch : 


“From my earliest acquaintance with Mr. Bradbury I noticed a particular 
diffidence. When meeting with strangers, he would be very reticent and 
retiring; on the contrary, when with familiar friends, he was ever kind, genial 
and communicative, so that the remark, ‘One cannot be in your husband’s 
society one half hour without learning something,’ has often been made to me. 
Yet he was very unobtrusive, and would always listen to conversation rather 
than seek to attract attention by his own remarks. Mr. Bradbury formed 
strong attachments to those whom he kuew intimately—some who were his 
schoolmates, and others whose acquaintance he made at a later period. At 
home, he was uniformly pleasant, and though quiet, there was a certain 
presence about him that lent a charm to his society ; and now that he has 
left this earthly dwelling for the one all enduring in the bright world be- 
yond, may his pure spirit find the rest and peace denied him here. 

“In the town in which Mr. Bradbury made his home during the last years 
of life he was thought to be a man of uncommon culture, and secured the 
respect of high and low. He would often converse with persons in the lower 
walks of life, and while they were pleased with the attention, he was solicit- 
ing from them some simple facts relating to the quaint traditions of the early 
settlers, which added greatly to his well-filled store, and were like apples of 
gold to his antiquarian taste. He had an innate love for old things—old 
papers, books, letters, old friends, old associations, all were infinitely more 
congenial to him than anything of a novel nature. 

“ While abroad, Mr. Bradbury enjoyed frequent visits to those grand old 
libraries scattered throughout the land where Shakespeare lived and sung; 
neither were his researches confined to libraries, but he loved to visit the 
Rolls office and linger over pages of old manuscripts to which he had access 
through the kindness of friends. It was a severe trial to him, when he 
became an invalid, to have to give up many cherished plans which he had 
formed, and in which he took such deep interest; but he bore this great dis- 
appointment with a noble and courageous spirit. While in England, Mr. 
Bradbury visited with true pride the fine old family mansion of his fore- 
fathers, the present occupant being a truly liberal hearted, hospitable man, 
who with his pleasant family made our visit a red letter day in our sojourn 
in the old country. 

“ Mr. Bradbury did not publish much, but the style of his writing was 
clear and scholarly. His memory for dates was quite remarkable ; seldom 
if ever did he err in a question of statistics. He applied himself to business 
early in life, rarely if ever resting for a short vacation. The clock would 
often strike the midnight hour before he reached his home. He early 
formed habits of industry in regard to reading and studying. When at 
leisure he was always engaged with his book, or intent on some problem 
in mathematics, or in research of some kind. His mind was ever active, 
even after sickness had laid its paralyzivg hand upon him. His taste in 
regard to reading was of a high order. He was much impressed with 
poems of arich imagery. ‘Thanatopsis’ was always a favorite with him, 
and he never tired of the sweet flowing strains of ‘ Lycidas.’ One of the 
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last poems he read, which seemed almost like prophecy, was the beautiful 
though sad one of Mrs. Browning, ‘ He giveth his Beloved Sleep.. He 
seemed to dwell upon those words as if there was in them a kind of promise, 
a consolation, which to one who had so long been deprived of that ‘sweet 
restorer,’ seemed to assure him of a rest for the worn spirit in another and 
better world. There is no shadow of doubt that he fully realized his situa- 
tion, though he never expressed a thought relative to it except once, during 
his sickness, when he alluded to some souvenir he wished to be given to a 
friend. I treated it as a consequent effect of his disease, a kind of depres- 
sion, and did not regard it, for I fully believed he would rally and be again 
restored to us; but this was a fatal delusion! 

“In respect to Mr. Bradbury’s belief, he was never a member of any 
church, but he was a most practical christian. He always kept the Sabbath 
strictly, and was almost severe in his ideas of honesty and truthfulness. 
He could not endure a person upon whose word you could not depend. 
Mr. Bradbury had a very correct taste for music, and practised some on the 
piano with a refined and sensitive appreciation. As he was never a singer, 
his practice was entirely instrumental. 

“Tt was a mysterious Providence that prostrated Mr. Bradbury in the 
prime of life. Enjoying, as he did from his youth, a high state of health, 
who could have looked for such a fatal termination, who could have pro- 
phesied for him this sudden surrender to a fell disease? But now that he 
has passed away, may the sweet influences of his truly christian character 
help us to imitate his virtues, that we may hope to meet him in those 
mansions above, which in the words of Holy Writ are said to be prepared 
for us.” 





PAPERS IN CASE OF GUY VS. KING. 
Communicated by Henry F. Waters, A.B., of Salem, Mass. 


: i following documents are copied from Essex County Court 
Papers, Book 9, Leaf 45, &c. 


Memorandum this 6** May 1653 that I Danell Kinge of Becomfeld in the 
County of Buckes being bound for New England have Rec. of my cosen 
William Guy A parcell of goods amounting to the valew of ffortey flive 
pounds, ffourtene shillings nine pence starling mony which goods I have 
Rec: upon the account of Guy as an Adventure by him promiseing to doe 
my outmost indeuor for the sale of the aforesaid goods—and to make him 
returnes by Chrismas next if they safely arrive in the Harbor of Boston in 
New England they being now shipt abord in the Nue England Merchant, 
to which pray God blesse the Good Ship to the appointed Harbor Witnes 
my hand the day aboue written, Subscribed Daniell King Under is written 
Jn° Wyatt. Dauid Sindry. Digorey Carwithen Master 

vera copia Fred* —— pub™ 
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Bostown this 14 of August 1658 These presents Wittnes that I Daniell 
King of Lin Sener doe aknowledge that Capt Jn°® Peirce Comander of the 
Ship Exchang hath bene with mee and demanded of mee a debt of aboutt 
forty fiue pounds which my sone Daniell did Receive in goods of M* Wm 
Guy of London: haberdasher: and my Answer is that my sone Daniell is 
gone to burbados and hath carried with him goods in order to the making 
the Retturne much more then I can judge will Ballance that acc®. And I 
hope either by this time or very sudenly hee will Retturne a satisfacktory 
ace®: This is all I haue to answer att present 

Wittnes my hand Danretu Kine: 


Wittness 
Lancellot fletcher 
Ephraim Turnor 


London the 8 of Aprill 1663 Wee whose names are heere underwrit- 
ten beeinge at this time servants to M' Richard Bates with Will. Guy 
Daniell Kinge Junior—beeinge bound for new Ingland came to visit his 
kinsman Guy & uppon discourse concerninge y*® Cuntry trade Guy profferr- 
ed to Adventure some goods by him, hee presently tould him what comoditis 
would bee best for y* place, and turne to y*® best Accompt, as he verrily 
beleived, uppon which without any more A dooe, theire was a note drawne 
by Kings order what goods hee would have, w*" weare accordingly bought 
& packt upp & delivered to y* said Kinge to his good likinge, and theire 
was such seeminge honesty & Honest expressions by y* said Kinge y*‘ hee 
would make returne y* next shippinge in ould Beavor or Bever (Guy 
beeinge to stand to all Hassard by sea y* goods were shipt in Cap Kirwithies 
vessell) y* oure maister m™ Bates had so good an opinion of his honesty y*‘ 
hee would have given him credit for above as much more And for y* 
goods wee saw them & know what they cost and doe verrilie beleive theire 
was not one penny got by them Havinge often heard Guy say (wee askinge 
him what hee ment too sell such goods as hee bought w redy mony they 
beeinge as fresh as could possibly been had) hee Answered the profit would 
bee by y® returnes the truth of w*" wee doe affirme 

Witness oure hands y® day & yeare above written Joun Wyatt 

Da: SynpRY 


from Linn in New England Decemb" the 28" 1660 


Loueing Cusden After Respeckts prescented these earr to lett you under 
stand that yours wee have receued Return you Manny thanks for your 
patiente lines But beeing much troubled that wee yett cannot Answer your 
ends According to your expecktations Manny ways wee have tryed By 
Barbudoes By Bills of Exchange & By getting of Bever for you But as yet 
canno' proceure anny of them But By the next shepping I hoape wee shall 
find out some way or other wheerby you shall haue sattisfacktion my sonn 
Ralph & my sonn Blaenny douth Intend if pleas god the liue & doe well to 
com for England soe hoaping that you will bee pleased to Ad one mitt of 
patience unto your Abondance which you haue had soe 

Resting & Remaining your Euer Loueing Ante tell Death 

EvizaBeTH Kine 
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Battle of Lexington. 


BATTLE OF LEXINGTON, 


WITH PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN ENGAGED IN IT. 
By Rev. A. B. Muzzey, of Cambridge, Mass. 


| gp tieey from my earliest childhood, and in my native place, 


heard the story of the opening scenes of the Revolution from 
the lips of several who took part in it, and known, more or less, 
many others of them, I am unwilling that their share in it should 
be lost to the annals of that day. To Lexington and Concord be- 
longs the honor of these opening scenes. In all contemporaneous 
history Lexington stands as the place where the first resistance was 
made to the king’s troops, and Concord as the place where they met 
their first repulse and began their retreat. Lexington, by her band © 
of proto-martyrs, led the determined train that finally threw off the 
British yoke. “Too few to resist, too brave to flee,” their blood 
was the seed of that great freedom-harvest gathered by those who 
came after them. Their service was little, of necessity, in a mili- 
tary point of view, but in a national and political aspect its import- 
ance was inestimable. 

The ‘motives of the colonists, from the beginning, were high and 
pure. Their pacific spirit was seen up to the last critical and deci- 
sive hour, and in sight of an invading force. Nothing was done at 
that moment except on the defensive. In view of the threatening 
condition of the country a military company had been formed in 
Lexington, under Capt. John Parker. It had 130 names on its roll. 
My paternal grandfather, who was a member of this company, and 
whose name stands also on the roll of five-months men at Ticonde- 
roga in 1776, and that of the three-months campaign at Cambridge 
in 1778, was apprehensive of an approaching conflict. He had 
seen a few men riding on horseback past his house at dusk on the 
evening of the 18th; and as, beyond the waving grass of that pre- 
mature season, the wind blew their overcoats open, he noticed their 
uniforms and swords underneath. This aroused the suspicions of 
the people, and he, with another man, was sent early the next morn- 
ing to get intelligence of any movement below by the British ‘ vops. 
He stopped in Arlington, then Menotomy, at a tavern called the 
“Black Horse,” kept by a Mr. Wetherby, where the two Provin- 
cial Committees of Safety and Supplies usually met. While there, 
the enemy arrived, and my grandfather narrowly escaped being 
made a prisoner. He found his horse let loose and injured, though 
not disabled. At a later hour in the day, Mr. Samuel Whittemore, 
then 80 years of age, who married my great-grandmother, was shot, 
bayonetted, and left for dead; but he was afterwards taken to the 
above tavern, and finally recovered and lived to the age of ninety-six. 
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My grandmother,—when the British troops, 600 grenadiers and 
light infantry, under Lieut. Col. Francis Smith of the 10th British 
regiment, and Maj. John Pitcairn of the marines, had passed her 
door in the centre of Lexington on their way to Concord,—left the 
house, taking her two children, my father, who was nine years old 
that day, and his brother, a boy of four, to spend the dread day 
with a neighbor and friend. A footweary soldier had fallen behind 
the column, and, as the sun was rising, he met and saluted my 
grandmother. “Good morning, madam ; the king’s troops are pay- 
ing you an early visit this morning.” Her reply, in the custom of 
those days, was from Scripture, in the language of the elders of the 
town of Bethlehem, who met Samuel, and “trembled at his com- 
ing.” She said, “Come ye peaceably?” The soldier could not 
reply, as the prophet did, “ Peaceably,” but said, with little of her 
reverence, “Ah, madam, you have carried the joke rather too far 
with his Majesty.” 

When the troops returned from Concord, they entered my grand- 
father’s house, broke a large mirror, a part of the frame of which 
is still in the family, and demolished the “ beaufet,” with its contents 
of valuable crockery, some of which I remember seeing in my boy- 
hood. My grandfather said, “they must have dressed their wound- 
ed there, for the floor had stripes of blood all over it, as if a pig 
had been stuck and dragged around the room.” No marvel that, 
after this experience, the old gentleman,—whose life was prolonged 
until December 10, 1822, he then dying at the age of 82,—when, 
in the war of 1812, that mere “skirmish,” as he called it, as his 
memories went back to the scenes of the old Revolution, our state 
government located a depot of military stores at Lexington and 
almost within sight of our own door, as he recited the story of the 
British march to destroy military stores at Concord,—no marvel he 
made the boy, like himself, tremble with apprehensions for this new 
depot. For the regulars, not content with other damage, fired at his 
house, either before reaching or after leaving it, several bullets, one of 
which passed through a partition, on which I often gazed from the 
bed in my childhood, and two others I took from the brick lining to 
our walls when the house was repaired forty years afterward. ‘Che 
British, in their wantonness, on their retreat, and when reinforced, 
burned three houses besides a barn and two workshops within a mile 
of my grandfather's. They also set fire to several other houses, 
and pillaged very many as they passed on, breaking doors and win 
dows, destroying furniture, and carrying away clothing. And they 
took the lives of several, and in modes hardly less savage than those 
of our North American Indians. It is to the honor of our pro- 
vincials that they committed no acts of barbarity, although charged 
in foreign accounts with all manner of cruelties, even to cold-blooded 
murder, and mutilating and scalping their victims. 

The forbearance of our people was illustrated in the cool and 
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prudent conduct of Capt. Parker. Fearing lest some of his men, in 
their excitement, would fire prematurely, and so begin the contest, 
he ordered them not to fire unless they were fired upon; adding, 
“but if they want a war, let it begin here.” As the little band of 
sixty stood before tenfold their number of disciplined troops, a few 
of them naturally for a moment faltered. Parker ordered every 
man to “stand his ground till he should order him to leave it ; ” 
and added that he would “ order the first man to be shot down who 
should attempt to leave his post.” 

I often heard individuals, who witnessed the scenes of that morn- 
ing, describe them in detail. About half past four o’clock, Maj. 
Pitcairn, with six companies of light infantry and marines, rode up 
on the right of the meeting-house, saw Parker’s company, which was 
just forming in two ranks, and ordered them to disperse; this com- 
mand was repeated, and it not being obeyed, he fired his pistol and 
brandished his sword. Col. Smith’s force was then about twelve 
rods distant, in front of the meeting-house and on the left side of 
it. Pitcairn passed up the Bedford road and around to the back of 
the meeting-house, where, by his command, after firing over the 
heads of our wen, his troops fired a second volley and killed Jonas 
Parker, Robert Munroe, Isaac Muzzey (a kinsman), and Jonathan 
Harrington. Two, Samuel Hadley and John Brown, fell near the 
Commen. Two others were also killed—Caleb Harrington, as he 
was leaving the meeting-house, and Asahel Porter, an escaped pris- 
oner, near the Common. The British wounded nine others, and 
rushed forward to bayonet Parker’s men. Jonathan Harrington 
fell in front of his own house on the Common. His wife saw him 
fall, and then start up, the blood gushing from his breast; he 
stretched out his hands towards her, and fell again. Rising a little, 
he crept across the road; she ran to meet him at the door, but he 
died at her feet. Four of the company went into the meeting-house 
for ammunition. Hearing the discharge of guns, one of them, 
Joshua -Simonds, cocked his piece, and laid down by an open cask 
of powder, resolved never to be taken living. Jonas Parker was a 
true Roman hero. He had often said, let others do as they pleased, 
he would never run from the British. Having loaded his musket, 
he placed his hat, and in it his ammunition, on the ground between 
his feet. He was soon wounded and sunk upon his knees; and in 
this state discharged his gun. - While loading it again, and striving 
to fire once more, he was pierced by a bayonet, and died as he had 
promised. 

From the little one-storied New England school-house, which 
stood a few yards from the monument erected in 1799 on the battle 
field, and in which I attended school until I left home to prepare 
for college, I saw day after day the old Harrington house, and felt 
many a thrill at the sad tale of the hero and martyr who once occu- 
pied that venerated building. 
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Pitcairn then galloped around to the Concord road and joined Col. 
Smith. The engagement lasted about half an hour, when, after 
giving three huzzas, the column marched toward Concord. About 
the middle of the forenoon, Capt. Parker collected a part of his 
company, and they moved bravely toward Concord in pursuit of the 
British. 

It is said that not less than forty unarmed persons witnessed the 
engagement. I knew individuals too young to bear arms, who were 
on the Common that day, at a greater or less distance of space and 
time, and gave their accounts of the battle. Levi Harrington, then 
in his fifteenth year, was quite near, and testified that the British 
fired first. Abijah Harrington, who was in the fourteenth year of 
his age at that time, when, at a later period, it was doubted whether 
our men returned the British fire at all, was accustomed to say, “I 
was on the spot where the red-coats stood, after the battle that day, 
and saw in one place a large pool of blood.” He himself lived to 
the advanced age of ninety-one. His testimony was confirmed by 
the deposition of Elijah Sanderson, who saw blood where the column 
stood when Solomon Brown fired at them. Mr. Rufus Merriam, 
who lived until May 7, 1847, was in his thirteenth year at the time of 
the battle. Himself and family were near neighbors to us, and he 
spoke of standing on the door-steps of the old Buckman house, after- 
ward his own home, and seeing the British column coming up the 
road. Some of our men were firing from the house, when Mr. 


Buckman asked them to stop, as it led the British to fire back. 
Certain loyalists then in the house had said, “Oh, they won’t fire 
on us, for we are their friends.” Mr. Buckman’s house shows 
to-day that this was no protection; several bullet holes are still to 


be seen there. 

A British officer who shared in the expedition that day, testified 
that “a man of the 10th light infantry was wounded by a Yankee.” 
Another testified that “ Maj. Pitcairn’s horse was grazed by a bullet, 
and a soldier wounded in the leg.” Some British prisoners taken 
that day, said, “ One of our soldiers was wounded in the thigh, and 
another received a shot through his hand.” 

It will be recollected that, through the night of April 18th, John 
Hancock, who was a grandson of the minister of Lexington of that 
name, and Samuel Adams, were at the house of Rev. Mr. Clark, 
who married a cousin of John Hancock. These two patriots had 
been marked, and were finally proscribed by King George, whose 
first order was that “they be sent over to England for trial.” The 
second orders were to “hang them in Boston.” No wonder they 
sought shelter at such a moment among kindred and friends. 
While here, they were waked about midnight by the renowned Paul 
Revere. Mr. Clark’s house, not far north of the Common, was 
familiar to me in early life. Of Mr. Clark’s twelve children there 
were two of whom I have a vivid recollection: Elizabeth, who died 
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Dec. 5, 1843, unmarried, aged 80; and Sarah, who died, also un- 
married, Jan. 28, 1843, aged 69. They preserved every object— 
the old room which Hancock and Adams had occupied, with the 
table, chairs and cushions, the high wainscoting, hard pine floors, 
and even the dilapidated paper, with the utmost reverence. They 
were very kind to us children, and even to the feline species, nine 
of which I once saw arranged around their good old wide fire-place. 

While the two patriots were here they were protected by a guard 
of eight minute-men under the command of Sergeant William Mun- 
roe. They were advised, after the attack on the Common, and when 
the British had started toward Concord, to flee for safety. At first 
they retired to a hill south-east of Mr. Clark’s, then and still partly 
covered with wood. While waiting there for the British column to 
pass on toward Concord, the almost inspired Adams, standing on 
a rock which has been pointed out to me by my brother-in-law, 
Gen. Chandler, who owned the premises, uttered, as the sun was 
a little way up, that immortal sentence: “ What a glorious morn- 
ing for America is this!” 

I often heard from my grandfather, one of whose cousins mar- 
ried Ebenezer Fiske, from whom Fiske Hill received its name, the 
history of the encounter at that place between James Hayward of 
Acton and a British soldier. Hayward left his father’s house with 
one pound of powder and forty balls, met and followed the British 
from Concord to the foot of Fiske Hill, and, being thirsty, stopped 
at the well in front of the house. A British soldier, who was in the 
house for plunder, saw him, stepped to the door and aimed his piece 
at him. “You are a dead man,” said one, “and so are you,” was 
the reply. Both fired, and both fell, the British soldier dead, Hay- 
ward mortally wounded. The ball which hit him passed through his 
powder-horn and drove the splinters into his body. He lingered 
eight hours, during which he repeatedly expressed his willingness to 
die in defending the rights of his country. He was a young man 
of high character, and died at the age of twenty-five. I recalled the 
memorable well with new interest April 19, 1835. It was then, 
when the remains of the martyr soldiers were removed from the old 
burying ground in Lexington and placed under the monument, that 
Edward Everett, the orator of the day, exhibited the powder-horn 
worn by Hayward in that deadly encounter. I saw the hole in it 
made by the bullet which killed him, and was glad to learn that this 
venerated relic was bequeathed by Mr. Everett to the town of 
Acton, the home of Hayward, and is now deposited in that place. 

It will be remembered that a reinforcement of British troops, a 
brigade, consisting of three regiments of infantry and a detachment 
of marines, to the number of about 1200, with two field-pieces, 
under Lord Percy, came out to Lexington in the after part of the 
day, and met the force of Col. Smith about half a mile below the 
village. One cannon was placed on an eminence near the Munroe 
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tavern, the other on a high point near the fork of main and Woburn 
roads. On this latter spot, it is probable, the shot was fired which 
struck the meeting-house that stood about twenty feet north of that 
which was erected afterward, in 1794, passing through or near the 
pulpit, and falling at the door of one of Capt. Parker’s company, 
back of the green where the enemy were met. This act of desecra- 
tion shocked all who ever saw its effects. The Rev. Mr. Morrill, 
of Wilmington, who preached the annual sermon, April 19, 1780, 
says of it: “ Let the mark of British tyranny made in the house of 
God, remain till time itself shall consume the fabric and it moulders 
into dust.” I recollect seeing this cannon ball in my boyhood, and 
I shared in the feeling of horror at the tale of impiety it seemed to 
tell. 

I have spoken of Capt. Parker’s pursuit of the British on their 
march to Concord. One of his company, Jedediah Munroe, had 
been wounded in the morning, but the heroic man was not stopped 
by the loss of blood; he pushed forward with the company, and 
fell at length in the afternoon. Another, Francis Brown, Sergeant 
of the company, encountered the enemy in the morning, joined his 
comrades on the march to Concord, and meeting the British in their 
flight at Lincoln, received a very severe wound ; a ball entered his 
cheek, passed under his ear and lodged in the back part of his neck, 
where it remained until the next year. But still the brave man 
commanded the company in 1776, and survived nearly twenty-five 
years. He died April 21, 1800, aged 62. 

The provincials were charged with firing only from behind houses, 
trees, and stone fences; and yet, when results were summed up, it 
appeared that, while the British had lost, in killed and wounded, 
273, the American loss was 93. 

Of those who bore arms on that eventful morning, a number sur- 
vived to my boyhood, and a few to my early manhood. [I recall 
several of those honored men. There was the venerated Dr. Joseph 
Fiske, who told in my hearing many a sad story which would draw 
tears, of his sufferings in the old continental army. He was in the 
sixth campaign in 1776 at Dorchester, at the capture of Burgoyne, 
the surrender at Yorktown, and in many other battles; and was 
surgeon during almost the whole Revolution. He was one of the 
original members of the Society of Cincinnati, and had a certificate, 
preserved by the family, signed by Washington as president and 
Gen. Knox as secretary. He, like the others, carried with him 
something of the moral power that pervaded the great cause they 
so nobly defended. He died Sept. 25, 1837, xt. 85. 

I remember well the large form of the veteran Col. William Mun- 
roe, the orderly sergeant ot Capt. Parker’s company, a man of grave 
and determined aspect. His eldest daughter married my uncle, the 
boy I have spoken of as but four years old on the day of the battle. 
Often, as I sat by his side, I imagined his feelings when he drew 
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up that little band on the Common. He was a man of few words, 
but they were wise and weighty. Well educated for his time, he 
was a thorough master as well as reader of Shakspeare. And _his 
moral nature stood high. No profane sentence ever sullied his lips, 
any more than those of his commander, sorely tempted though they 
were in the peril and excitement of that hour. What a contrast did 
these men present to the foul language of Maj. Pitcairn in that 
scene, “Disperse, ye rebels,” repeated, and with an oath each 
time! We are struck with the purity of the men in general on our 
side, compared with the rank vices tending always to cluster around 
the camp, and grown to fearful proportions at that period among 
the hireling army of Gen. Gage. Col. Munroe—he was a colonel 
in the militia—was honored in town, being nine years one of its 
selectmen, and two years representative in the legislature. He was 
a lieutenant in the army at the capture of Burgoyne in 1777, and 
took part in suppressing the Shays rebellion. He kept the public 
house known as “ Munroe Tavern.” Here the British stopped on 
their retreat, and murdered John Raymond, an inoffensive man, as 
he was leaving the house. Here Washington dined in 1789, when 
he visited the battle-ground. Col. Munroe died Oct. 30, 1827, 
et. 85. 

Next in my memory is Daniel Harrington, who was clerk of Capt. 
Parker’s company. His manly form and long white locks impress- 
ed me deeply. He was a blacksmith in former days; and in the 
shop, which his son occupied in my boyhood, was kept the six- 
pound cannon-ball fired through the meeting-house. Here also was 
found the tongue of the bell which sounded the alarm the morning 
of the battle. This valuable relic was obtained from Mr. Harring- 
ton by a nephew of mine, Col. John L. Chandler, about forty-five 
years ago. It was exhibited at the centennial celebration, 1875, 
and afterwards presented by him to the town of Lexington, to be 
preserved as a sacred deposit in the Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Harrington was a prominent citizen, and was called to many 
posts of honor and trust; he was a selectman in 1779, ’85 and ’86. 
He married Anna Munroe, daughter of Ensign Robert Munroe, 
who stood bravely at his post on the battlefield, April 19, 1775, and 
fell, one of the first martyrs of the Revolution. He had been a 
soldier in the French War, and bore the standard at the taking of 
Louisburg, in 1758; he served also in 1762. <A wife, the inheri- 
tor, we cannot doubt, of such valor and patriotism as his, must have 
inspired with heroism the husband, and subject of our notice, who 
died Sept. 27, 1818, ext. 79. 

I pass next to William Tidd. He was lieutenant in Capt. 
Parker’s company, and gave, in an affidavit, 1824, a graphic ac- 
count of the firing of the regulars; he adds: “I then retreated up 
the north road, and was pursued by a British officer on horseback, 
calling out to me with an oath, ‘Stop, or you are a dead man.’ I 
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feared I could not escape him unless I left the road. I therefore 
sprang over a pair of bars, and made a stand, and discharged my 
gun at him; upon which he immediately retreated to the main 
body.” 

When a boy, I, for one season, passed his house day by day on 
my way to school,—a venerable mansion of the ancient, rectangular 
style. He was short of stature, had a compact frame and an erect 
gait, and was active on to old age. In addition to his services April 
19, 1775, he was in the seventh campaign, September, 1776, at White 
Plains, contributed to the eleventh campaign, 1777, to Benning- 
ton, and enlisted, and served some time, in the Continental Line. 
He died Oct. 25, 1826, at 90, having filled various offices in town. 
He was four years an assessor,—then a very high and responsible 
position,—and was one of the selectmen in the Revolution. Mr. 
Tidd belonged to the old school, who kept their seats in the pew 
and bowed to the minister as he passed out first. Instances have 
been heard of since, in which the boys rushed by the preacher, and 
showed the power of the elbow. Our respected friend, I think from 
his bald head, wore a red cap which attracted us youth sometimes 
more than the minister in the pulpit. He varied this practice, I was 
told, by wearing a white cap when at home. His wife, also, was a 
daughter of the heroic Ensign Robert Munroe. Her strongly 
marked character made her a fit companion of her husband, sympa- 
thizing alike in his. distinguished military and civil achievements. 
She lived to May 14, 1839, dying at the advanced age of 97. 

We come now to Isaac Hastings, who was in Capt. Parker’s 
command. He came of a military family; a brother and their 
father were with him in the engagement. He was a man of great 
energy of character, remarkably gifted and fluent, as I recollect, 
in conversation. His life was, at some of its stages, one of great 
perils, hardships, and thrilling adventures, which he would relate 
with graphic spirit and power. He once gave in my hearing the 
details of a shipwreck and approaching starvation, when a tallow 
candle was “one of the sweetest morsels he ever tasted.” We find 
him at Cambridge as a soldier, May 6-10, and also June 17. He was 
@ prominent man in town affairs, and in 1808 was chosen deacon of 
the church. Throughout my boyhood I remember well his position 
in the meeting-house, sitting under the pulpit, with his associate, as 
was the custom, on the opposite sides of the deacons’ seat. He 
lived on the ancient homestead, still in the possession of his most 
respected daughter, Mrs. Cary. His death, at the ripe age of 76, 
occurred July 2, 1831. 

His father and brother were both men of mark, but neither of 
military age April 19, 1775. The father, Samuel Hastings, was 
beyond it, but so patriotic and brave that he stood in the ranks that 
day. He was with the army, July 3, the same year, when Wash- 
ington took command. He was distinguished in town affairs, and 
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often called to places of honor and trust. He died Feb. 8, 1820, at 
the great age of ninety-nine. The brother, Samuel Hastings, Jr., was 
less than 18 that day, but the young hero appeared with the com- 
pany on the Common. Soon after, he volunteered in the service, 
and was one of Gen. Lee’s life-guard; he was taken prisoner with 
him at Long Island. At the time of his capture, a British officer 
struck him in the neck with a sword. He used to say, “My queue 
saved my life, as it broke the force of the blow, though my wound 
was severe.” He was afterward paroled, but never exchanged. He 
was at one time major of the Lexington Artillery. Although he 
resided on the borders of Lincoln, I was familiar with his house, 
partly from the circumstance that his eldest daughter was at one 
time a tenant of my father, and lived across the road from our house. 
I saw him often ; he was a man with strongly marked features and 
a stout, vigorous frame. He died Jan. 8, 1834, having nearly 
reached the age of seventy-seven. His family testified their honor and 
love for him by erecting a beautiful monument to his memory, with 
the eloquent inscription, “a Revolutionary Soldier.” 

It should be noticed that while, owing partly to the scarcity of 
muskets, only some sixty stood at any one moment in the ranks of 
Capt. Parker’s company, about one third of whom were either 
killed or wounded on or near the spot, or elsewhere, during the day, 
of two published rolls of the company one contains 113 names, the 
other 120. And there is evidence that there were*not less than 130 
in all, including the “alarm men,” the youth and the superannu- 
ated, many of whom were in arms that morning. We have in print 
depositions, dated April 25, 1775, taken by order of the Provincial 
Congress, of fourteen persons who say, “ We were ordered by 
Capt. John Parker (who commanded us),” &c. &c. Of these 
fourteen, a part must have been under military age. The names of 
five are not on the printed rolls, but should be preserved in history. 
They are Samuel Hastings; Nathaniel Parkhurst, whom I cannot 
identify, but think he was a brother of John Parkhurst, who was in 
the battle; John Munroe, 3d; Jonas Parker, 24; and Micah Ha- 
gar, who appears in the list of the “ First Campaign of Eight 
Months, 1775,” and again with the “ Men who enlisted in Lexing- 
ton for three years or during the War, and served in the Continental 
Line.” -Still another roll of 118 names is found in the “ Boston 
News Letter,” June 3, 1826, which varies from the two others, 
containing five names more than one of them, two less than the other, 
and that of Stephen Munroe, not found on either. 

We have also the depositions of several spectators of the battle. 
Benjamin Tidd of Lexington and Joseph Abbott of Lincoln were 
upon the Common that morning on horseback. William Draper of 
Colerain “ stood within three or four rods of the regulars, and saw 
them fire.” Thomas Fessenden saw Parker’s men eighteen or twen- 
ty rods from the meeting-house. “A British officer rode up within 
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six rods of the company and cried out, ‘Disperse !’ A second 
officer then fired his pistol.” John Bateman, of the 52d regiment, 
a British soldier, probably a prisoner, testified at Lincoln, April 23, 
1775, “there was a small party of men gathered ; when our troops 
marched by, J heard the word of command given to the troops to 
fire, and some of said troops did fire, and I saw one of said small 
party lie dead on the ground nigh said meeting-house.” This may 
well offset the account given of the battle by his Excellency Goy. 
Gage, in a letter to Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut, which makes 
one almost despair of the veracity of history, amid the conflicts of 
opposing testimony. “I ordered six companies of light infantry to 
take two bridges in Concord.” ‘“ When two miles from Lexington 
they heard 500 men were in arms to oppose the King’s troops.” 
* Maj. Pitcairn saw about 200 armed men.” “ He ordered his troops 
not to fire, but surround and disarm them ;” “the people fired be- 
hind a wall, wounded a man of the 10th Infantry, and hit the 
Major’s horse in two places;” “they also fired from a meeting- 
house ;” “then the Light-Infantry, without order or regularity, 
killed several of the country people, but were silenced as soon as the 
authority of the officers could make them ” ! 

I knew well Jonathan Loring, as a neighbor ; his dwelling-house 
being some third of a mile only from my father’s. When it was 
known that several British officers had gone up toward Concord on 
the evening of the 18th, Loring, with two others, volunteered to 
follow them and watch their movements. He was taken prisoner 
and detained several hours, until, on the return of the British offi- 
cers, he was set at liberty on or near Lexington Common. He bore 
arms in the battle; and he was a brave man, as his face indicated, 
although quite lame and bowed, as I recall him. His courage and 
patriotism were tested by his marching to Cambridge with a detach- 
ment, May 6, and also taking part in the battle of Bunker Hill. 
He was in Cambridge again in the campaign of 1776. 

His family took a prominent part on that day. The church plate 
was kept at his father’s, Deacon Joseph Loring. Lydia, a sister of 
Jonathan, took this plate and concealed it under some brush near 
the house, to prevent its being carried off by the British soldiers. 
The house was pillaged and burnt by the British on their return 
from Concord. Deacon Loring made out a full statement of his 
loss on that day. 


A large mansion house and a barn 70 feet long, and a corn-house, 

all burnt . ° ° ° ‘ ‘ ° ; . £350 0 0 
Household goods and furniture, viz.: eight good feather beds and 

bedding; a large quantity of pewter and brass ware; three 

cases of drawers; two mahogany tables, with the furniture of 

eight rooms . ° ° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ . £230 0 0 
All the wearing apparel of my family, consisting of nine persons £60 0 0 
All my husbandry tools and utensils, with a cider mill and press, 

with five tons of hay and two calves . : ° . £72 0 0 
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About two hundred rods of stone wall thrown down . a £500 
Specie F . ‘ ‘ ‘i ‘ ; > £300 


£720 0 0 


N. B.—The above-mentioned buildings were the first that were destroyed 
in the town, and near the ground where the brigade commanded by Lord 
Percy met the detachment retreating under Lt. Col. Smith. It does not 
appear that any of the militia were in or near these buildings; neither could 
they in any way oppose or retard the British ‘troops in. their operations ; 
therefore the destruction must be considered as brutal, barbarous, and 
wanton. JosePH Lorine. 


I spoke of Lydia Loring, the energetic sister of our subject. His 
daughter Polly was a frequent visitor at my father’s. She dispelled 
my belief as a boy in the perfect honesty of every body living, by 
saying one day in my hearing, “O, Mrs. M., there is so much de- 
ception in the world!” Mr. Loring died in Mason, N. H., Sept. 
20, 1830, aged 81. 

The committee appointed by the Provincial Congress, May 12, 
1775, to estimate the losses by the British destruction of property, 
April 19, at Concord, Lexington and Cambridge, report the whole 
loss at Concord, £274 16 7—less than one half of Mr. Loring’s at 
Lexington; at Cambridge, £1202 87; while that of Lexington 
was 1761115. The details of the losses at Lexington, embracing 
no less than twenty-four names of those whose houses were invaded 
and ravaged, are, in some cases, quite touching. Lydia Winship, 
believed to have been a widow, testified that her household furni- 
ture and wearing apparel were destroyed, with her loss in money, 
to the amount of £66 13 4, over $220—a large sum in that day; 
while Lydia Mulliken, a widow, with her son, lost house and shop 
by fire, with furniture, wearing apparel, and clocks and tools of her 
son, $2155, in real and personal property. Joshua Bond lost his 
house, shop and other property, to the amount of $946. The loss 
of William Munroe was also heavy, being, in household furniture, 
clothing, and goods in a retail shop, over $1000. 

Benjamin Wellington comes before my memory at an advanced 
age, being 32 at the time of the battle. I remember his vigorous 
and well-knit frame; and that, though of moderate stature, he bore 
a commanding presence. He had the distinction of being the first 
prisoner taken within the town that day. He was captured early 
in the morning, at the foot of what is now called “ Mount Independ- 
ence,” in East Lexington. The British officer who took him asked, 
“What are you going to do with that firelock? Where are you 
going now?” He replied, “I am going home.” “I thought with- 
in myself,” he used to say, “but not till I have been upon the 
Common.” The officer took his firelock from him and soon passed 
on. Mr. Wellington then left the main road, waded through 
swamps, and reached the Common in time to join Capt. Parker’s 
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company before the engagement, having doubtless secured a gun, 
and used it to good purpose that day. He was with a detach- 
ment of the company at Cambridge the ensuing May 6, in the 
seventh campaign, 1776, at White Plains, and was a sergeant with 
eight men from Lexington at the taking of Burgoyne in 1777. He 
was honored in town, holding the office of selectman in 1785 and 
1792. He died Sept. 14, 1812, in the 70th year of his age. 

Let us next notice Daniel Mason. I premise his record by say- 
ing he had a brother Joseph in the battle, of whom I have a slight 
reminiscence. He had a fine form, a gentlemanly appearance, and 
was a distinguished teacher in the town. He died Oct. 3, 1814, 
aged seventy-eight. His estate gave rise in the locality to the name 
of “ Mason’s Hollow.” ‘The house, nearly opposite the old Munroe 
Tavern, is still standing and occupied. Daniel Mason had little of 
the soldier in his bearing, as I recollect him, although he did his 
duty in the little band under Capt. Parker. He wore long white 
locks, I remember, and had a grave and apostolic countenance, re- 
minding me of pictures of John Wesley. But he could sometimes 
make a shrewd remark with a very sober face. Speaking, in my 
hearing, one day, to my father, of generosity, he said, “I never 
feel so generous as when I haven’t a single cent in my pocket.” 
Hapless man, he was very destitute himself at the last. I was once 
the bearer of a little gift to him, I think the day before Thanksgivy- 
ing, and the old man’s face lighted up as if he had received a 
fortune. 

Then there was Joseph Estabrook, one of the youngest on the 
immortal roll of that company. For he was then but a month be- 
yond the age of seventeen. He was of a military family, his father 
being afterward, in 1776, in the campaign to Ticonderoga. Mr. 
Estabrook graduated at Harvard College in 1782, and was ordained 
at Athol, Nov. 21, 1787. He was a fine-looking man, and very 
agreeable, as I well recollect, in manners and conversation. In my 
youth I heard him preach, which he did most acceptably. He lived 
long, and labored on to the last, dying April 30, 1830, in the forty- 
third year of his ministry, and at the age of seventy-two. 

I recall here Joseph Underwood. March 7, 1825, Mr. Under- 
wood testified on oath before my father, who was a Justice of the 
Peace, that “on the evening of April 18, 1775, about forty of the 
militia company assembled at Buckman’s tavern, near the meeting- 
house, for the purpose of consulting what measures should be adopt- 
ed.” “The first certain information we had of the approach of the 
British troops was ‘given by Thaddeus Bowman, between four and five 
o’clock on the morning of the 19th, when Capt. Parker’s company 
were summoned by the beat of the drum, and the line formed. 
When the regulars had arrived within about one hundred rods of our 
line they charged their pieces, and then moved toward us at a quick 
step. Some of our men, on seeing them, proposed to quit the field.” 
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And no marvel,—fifty or sixty undisciplined men in presence of six 
hundred regular troops! “Capt. Parker gave orders for every man 
to stand his ground, and said he would order the first man shot that 
offered to leave his post. I stood very near Capt. Parker when the 
regulars came up, and am confident he did not order his men to dis- 
perse till the British troops had fired upon us the second time.” 

Mr. Underwood was a man of modest mien, quiet in manner and 
movement, yet of that firm air and bearing which was needed at the 
perilous hour of battle. He was a true independent. I see him, 
in the old meeting-house, walk to his seat in the broad aisle with an 
old Roman front. When, in a midsummer Sabbath afternoon, the 
preacher is lengthening his discourse on and on, Mr. Underwood 
takes his coat off, and stands up for a change and relief of posture ; 
and here and there some good old farmer is seen to do likewise. He 
joined a voluntary detachment to Cambridge, May 10; and again, 
June 17, we find him at Bunker Hill. He lived until Feb. 27, 
1829, dying at the age of eighty. We may not forget that he mar- 
ried a woman who doubtless sustained and animated his courage. 
His wife, named “ Deliverance,” was a sister of the patriot hero, 
Capt. John Parker. In commending the bravery of our own sex, 
I think we sometimes overlook, and fail to do justice to, the noble 
wives, mothers, and sisters, who more than seconded, who often 
prompted, the heroic deeds of those days. Some wise and true man 
should seek out, and give their due to, the as yet unrecognized and 
unrewarded women of the Revolution. 

Something should be said of Amos Locke, who resided in the 
north part of Lexington, and whose house was familiar to me in 
boyhood. He was a man of large frame, and above the ordinary 
height. He was of a martial air and spirit, and had been toned up to 
the day of blood in our town by having served during the French war 
in 1762. Like his kinsman, Benjamin Locke, who reached the age 
of eighty-five, and who was also in the battle of April 19, he had 
extraordinary vitality; he lived until July 27, 1828, dying at the 
age of eighty-seven. 

On the list of Capt. Parker’s company, and as a corporal, stands 
the name of Joel Viles. In my early days he was quite lame and 
infirm, but still his florid countenance and commanding figure gave 
assurance of the energy of his character. His patriotism, generosity, 
and personal self-sacrifice were attested by the fact that at three 
several times after the battle, once May 10 at Cambridge, then June 
17, and finally for two months, in 1776, he bore arms for his country. 

A word should be said of John Parkhurst, who married Elizabeth 
Bowers of Billerica, a sister, I think, of the wife of my grandfather. 
Both of them in Capt. Parker’s company, they were bound together 
alike by the ties of home and country ; and their remains rest in the 
same tomb in Lexington churchyard; “they were pleasant in their 
lives, and were not divided by death.” Although Mr. Parkhurst 
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died in my early days, his face was quite familiar to me; among 
other things, the red cap of the veteran at church made a strong 
impression. His house was on the line of march of the British 
troops toward Concord, a charming location, solid, simple, and 
firm, like its master. He was in the campaign to White Plains, and 
was honored as a selectman of the town. He died July 2, 1812, 
aged seventy-seven. 

Joshua Reed I knew well, as his son Charles married my sister. 
He was a man of portly bearing, tall, well-developed, and muscu- 
lar. His face indicated intelligence; his conversation was wise, 
accompanied by a manner gentle no less than dignified. His whole 
character gave assurance of a man of mark. His lineage was 
rather remarkable ; the father, named also Joshua, was a member 
with him of Capt. Parker’s company, and a sister of the latter, 
Betsey Reed, married Ebenezer Muzzey, a brother of the martyr 
Isaac Muzzey. Mr. Reed died Sept. 8, 1826, aged 80. 

Ebenezer Simonds, one of Capt. Parker’s company, and in the 
battle when but little over 17 years old, was of a family distinguished 
as large land holders in Lexington, and who held many public offices 
in town. They were of remarkable longevity. His father died at 
83 ; Joseph, ensign of Parker’s company, at 73; Joshua, so brave in 
the battle, died in his 70th year; his son of the same name, at 88; 
and the subject of this notice died Aug. 23, 1845, at 87. He lived, 
up to my early manhood, on the old homestead occupied by his 
grandfather. His clear eye, compressed mouth, firmly set chin, 
indeed his whole face and his every movement, expressed great force 
of character. I think of him as erect and stalwart; as belonging to 
that grand old race, of which it was said, “Five of you shall chase 
an’ hundred, and an hundred of you shall put ten thousand to flight.” 
To the last his eye was not dimmed, nor his natural force abated. 
He was sorely afflicted by losing nine of his ten children, and several 
under trying circumstances. I was struck, in attending the funeral 
of one of them in my boyhood, at his fortitude mingled with a 
father’s tenderness. 

It is fitting to close this record of Personal Recollections with a 
tribute to him who was the last survivor of those engaged in the 
battle of Lexington, Jonathan Harrington. For many long years 
a contemporary with him, I knew him well. He was tall, with a full 
eye, a firm mouth, and in general « marked and strong face. He 
was a cabinetmaker by trade, and to us boys curiosity for such 
workmanship made his shop a favorite resort. Though only 16 years 
of age at the time of the battle, he was a fifer in Capt. Parker’s 
company. No marvel he began life a patriot, and continued one 
to the last, for his own father was in the engagement, beside another 
of his name, also a kinsman. On the roll of Capt. Parker’s com- 
pany we find no less than eleven by the name of Harrington, a noble 
testimony to the gallant spirit of the family. This was exceeded 
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only by the Munroes, of whom there are fourteen. Then come the 
Smithe, who sustained the family reputation by a list of ten; we 
have seven of the Reeds, and four of the Tidds ; a proud heredity all 
this of patriotism, self-sacrifice, and bravery. It is due, without dis- 
paragement of others, to speak of the noble service of the Munroes 
in the old French War. Sergeant William Munroe served in 1754-55, 
Lieut. Edmund Munroe in 1757, ’58 and ’61, Jonas Munroe in 
1755 and ’57, James Munroe in 1757, ’58 and *59, Ensign Robert 
Munroe in 1758 and ’62, David Munroe in 1757 and’59. To these 
we must add Thaddeus, John, Abraham, Stephen and Josiah. 
Eleven of one name in the French war and fourteen in that of the 
Revolution, from a little town, at the opening of the latter, of only 
700 inhabitants! Greece and Rome cannot outshine this as a mili- 
tary record. 

In 1875, at the Centennial celebration, when the descendants of 
Ensign Robert Munroe joined in presenting a standard to the com- 
pany of “Lexington Minute Men,” the name of a little boy, 6 
weeks old, Robert Munroe Harrington, born March 10, 1875, was 
placed at the close of the list. What a roll to enter! and what a 
lineage for that unconscious child, the heir of two names, both illus- 
trious, one in two great wars, and the other in the opening of that 
Revolution which did so much in laying the foundations of civil and 
religious liberty on this continent and eventually through the wide 
world ! 

Jonathan Harrington died March 27, 1854, having lived to the 
great age of 95 years, 8 months and 18 days. He would relate 
the leading incidents of the day of blood with the deepest interest. 
His mother, a pattern mother, roused him early that day with the 
cry, “Jonathan, get up, the regulars are coming, and something 
must be done.” He did get up, hastened to the Common, and was 
with the company when the British drew near. And “something 
was done.” At the age of 91 he attended the 75th anniversary of 
April 19th, at Concord. Being asked for a sentiment, he gave, out 
of his full patriotic heart, the following, written with his own hand, 
“The 19th of April, 1775. All who remember that day will sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States.” 

His funeral, of which the Hon. Mr. Hudson in his History of 
Lexington gives so graphic an account, was attended by a large 
concourse ; and it was an imposing spectacle,—thousands, of all ages 
and conditions, gathered by one common sentiment of respect and 
affection. It is worthy of note that, of sixteen survivors of Lexington 
battle, spoken of above, the average age at their deaths was 82 
years and 6 months. A remarkable coincidence at one point, show- 
ing that brave men often outlive their great sufferings in war, is 
that, of the sixteen survivors of the war of 1812, who met the 
present year (1877), at the end of sixty-five years, the average age 
was precisely the same, 82 years and 6 months. 
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Let one thing more be said in regard to the motives of the patriots 
of the Revolution. From their first to their last act, they were, as 
a whole, free from the temper of malice and revenge. Stirred at 
some moments to indignation, they were still calm and forbearing. 
Rev. Mr. Adams, of Lunenburg, in the annual sermon at Lexing- 
ton, April 19, 1783, after the close of the war, says, with magnani- 
mity, although they could not forget the transactions of the past, 
“the laws of Christianity oblige us to forgive.” 

In speaking of the character of the men before us, we should 
bear in mind that they were, to a iarge extent, cultivators of the 
soil which they protected. The occupation of the patriots of Lex- 
ington is indicated by the circumstance that their home was called, 
originally, “Cambridge Farms.” As I look over the roll of Capt. 
Parker’s company, I find a large proportion of them were farmers. 
Several family estates of to-day have descended from men of that 
corps. My grandfather was the third generation who had owned 
and occupied the same estate, and it gives me pleasure to add that it 
is now occupied by the sixth generation of the family. It was the 
taunt of the British aristocracy that they could easily put down 
“the peasantry of America”; “five regiments of regulars could,” it 
was boasted, “ easily march across the continent.” To us it may be 
a just source of pride that our country gained its independence largely 
through the toils and sacrifices of the owners and tillers of the soil. 
“In defiance,” says Edward Everett, “of the whole exerted powers 
of the British empire, the yeomanry of the country rose as a man, 
and set their lives on this dear stake of liberty.” Without detract- 
ing in the least from the noble services, in those trying days, of 
men in other vocations, we may never forget that it was largely by 
the strong arm and wise counsels of the great agriculturist of Mount 
Vernon, and the united labors of men who fought for the soil they 
owned, that the foundations of our civil and religious liberties were 
laid. The Romen empire fell mainly because her citizens forsook 
the culture of the land by their own hands. That is the great rock 
of a nation’s virtue and stability. If we wish to uphold this country 
through all ages, we must, like our fathers, secure homes for the 
people. So long as our citizens are living on their own acres, 
able and ready to defend them against every aggressive or dis- 
organizing power and influence, the Union will be safe. We need 
commerce, the mechanic arts, manufactures, and every branch of 
honest industry, for our complete outward prosperity. But all honor 
to agriculture, honor to those brave farmers who “poured out their 
generous blood before they knew whether it would fertilize the land 
of freedom or of bondage”! Out of that blood-offering comes a 
voice :-— 


‘* Stern and awful are its tones, 
As the patriot-martyr groans ; 
But, the death-pulse beating high, 
Rapture blends with agony.” 
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And let us, looking at the glorious results of the storm and strug- 
gle of that dawn-hour of the Revolution, dwell on the mid-day sun, 
which, shining out from these our skies, lights up the wide world of 
aspirants for liberty. Joy for April 19th, 1775, when began form- 
ing that patriotic procession, led by the immortal Parker and his 
brave associates. Heart to heart, and hand to hand, let us pledge 
ourselves, and may we be followed by our latest posterity, to honor 
with our lips and our lives the memory of those star-bright names. 
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No. XV. [Continued.] 
A Srupy or THE Vireinia Census oF A.D. 1624. 


Edward Waters. 
} yaad WATERS, registered as living at Elizabeth City, led 


a romantic life. He was one of the crew of the Sea Venture, 
wrecked about the last of July, 1609, at Bermudas. During the 
sojourn of Gates and Somers on the isle, he killed, in a quarrel, a 
sailor named Edward Samuel, and was arrested and bound to a tree. 
One night his friends clandestinely cut the cords, and he fled to a 
hiding place. When in May, 1610, the shipwrecked party em- 
barked in the Deliverance and Patience, two smal! vessels con- 
structed during the winter, Waters and one Christopher Carter 
remained. 

During the latter part of the summer, Sir George Somers returned 
for a supply of wild hogs, and died. His kinsman, Matthew Somers, 
took charge of the vessel and sailed for England instead of Virginia, 
leaving one of his crew named Edward Chard. 

The three now on the isle were monarchs of all they surveyed. 
An old chronicler alleges that Chard and Waters were about to fight 
on one occasion, when Christopher Carter, who disliked both, pacified 
them by threatening to turn against the man who struck first. 
After this they became friendly, and industriously and profitably 
worked together. 

In their exploration of the island, they.discovered a large lump of 
ambergris, and soon after the ship Plough arrived in 1612 with 
some colonists, of which Mr. Moore was the governor. Says one: 
“ As soon as we landed all our company we went to prayer, and gave 
thanks unto the Lord for our safe arrival, and whilst we were at 
prayer, we saw three men coming down to us.” A writer, under 
date of April 28, 1612, states: “The climate I hold to be very 
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good and agreeable with our constitutions of England, for the three 
men which were left there are very fat and fair, not tanned or burned 
in the sun, so much as we which came last.” 

Both Waters and Carter became members of the Governor’s Coun- 
cil, but about the year 1618 they arrived in Virginia. At the taking 
of the census Waters was thirty-nine years of age, and his wife 
Grace, who came in 1618 in the ship Diana, was only twenty years 
of age, and at the taking of the census they had a son named Wil- 
liam. At the time of the massacre in 1622, Waters lived on the 
south side of the James, and he and his family were taken prisoners 
by the Nansemond Indians, but were rescued by a boat’s crew and 
carried to Kecoughton, or Elizabeth City, now Hampton. In Feb- 
ruary, 1625, his wife had a daughter named Margaret. A creek in 
Upper Elizabeth once bore his name. Governor Pott in March, 
1628-9, made him a commissioner for the district between South- 
ampton River and Fox Hill, and he was a member of the County 
Court. Lt. Col. Waters, of Nansemond County, to whom George 
Fox in 1673 presented some quaker books, is supposed to have been 
his descendant. 


Christopher Carter. 


Christopher Carter is enrolled as residing in Accomac, and seems 
to have been in the service of Capt. William Epps, of whom a notice 
has been given. 


Thomas Savage. 


Thomas Savage, of the Eastern Shore, called the “ Ancient” in 
early records, was what we call an “old settler.” He arrived with 
Newport in January, 1608, in ship “John and Francis.” When 
Captain Newport was received by Powhatan, the Indian chief, 
Savage accompanied him. 

Capt. John Smith, in his Relation of Virginia, published in 1608, 
writes : 

“ But Seeing Captaine Nuport, and Maister Scrivener comming a shore, 
the King returned to his house, and I went to meete him, with a trumpet 
before him [Capt. Newport] wee marched to the King: who after his old 
manner kindly received him, especially a Boy of thirteen years old, called 
Thomas Saluage, whom he gave him as his Sonne.” 


In return for Savage, Powhatan presented Newport with an Indian 
Jad named Namontack, whom he took to England, and never re- 
turned, having soon died. Savage having acquired the Indian 
language, was of great service to the colony as an interpreter. 

Ralph Hamor, secretary of the colony, states that he was the in- 
terpreter who presented Sir Thomas Dale’s proposal to Powhatan 
to take a sister of Pocahontas as “his nearest companion, wife, and 
bed-fellow.” Hamor’s words are: “It pleased Sir Thomas Dale, 
myself being much desirous before my return for England, to visit 
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Powhatan and his Court (because I would be able to speak some- 
what thereof, by mine own knowledge), to imploy myself and one 
Thomas Salvage, who had lived three years with Powhatan, and 
speaks the language naturally, one whom Powhatan much affecteth, 
upon a message unto him, which was to deal with him, if by any 
means, I might procure a daughter of his, who (Pocahuntas bein 
already in possession) is generally reputed to be his delight, an 
darling, and surely he esteemeth her as his own soul, for a sure 
pledge of peace.” 

Hamor, through Savage as interpreter, spoke as follows: “The 
bruit of the exquisite perfection of your youngest daughter, being 
famous throughout all your territories, hath come to the hearing of 
your Brother, Sir Thomas Dale, who for this purpose, hath ordered 
me hither to entreat you, to permit her, with me, to return unto 
him, partly, for the desire her sister hath to see her, of whom, if 
fame hath not been prodigal, as like enough it hath not, your 
Brother, by your favor would gladly make his nearest companion, 
wife and bed-fellow.” 

John Rolfe and Sir Thomas Dale had both been married before 
they applied for the daughters of Powhatan. 

Soon after the taking of the census of 1624, Savage was married 
to a young woman who in 1621 came in the ship “Sea-Flower.” 
Savage’s Neck in Northampton County, Virginia, was long the re- 
sidence of his descendants. One bearing his name was an ac- 
quaintance of the writer, whose wife, a cultivated woman, is the 
lineal descendant of the second president of Harvard University. 


Richard Stephens. 


Richard Stephens, in 1623, arrived in the ship George, and may 
have been the person who obtained a share of the London Company 
in April, 1622, a paper stainer in that city, and the next year was a 
member of the Virginia Legislature. In April, 1624, he fought a 
duel with George Harrison and wounded him in the knee, from the 
effects of which he died in ten days. At a later period he was a 
member of the Council, and had an altercation with Governor Harvey, 
who knocked out one of his teeth with a cudgel. After the death of 
Stephens the governor married his widow, and she may have been 
partly the occasion of the personal encounter. In a letter from 
Point Comfort, dated May 8, 1640, the ex-Governor complains of 
his poverty and many bodily sufferings; and in September, 1642, 
the celebrated Dutch trader and traveller, Captain David Peterson 
De-Vries, instituted a suit for the recovery of £4 14 shillings sterl- 
ing, due him from the estate of Captain Richard Stephens for goods 
sold to Lady Harvey, who was at the time wife of said Stephens. 

Samuel Stephens, of Warwick, was the son of Richard, and his 
widow, following the example of her mother-in-law, married a 
governor of Virginia, the celebrated Sir William Berkeley, Kt. 
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Capt. Roger Smith. 


Roger Smith, registered as belonging to James City, came to Vir- 
ginia in 1621 on board of the Abigail. In the minutes of the 
Virginia Company for 13th December, 1620, we find the following : 


“ Capt. Roger Smith being desirous to go this present voyage, moved that 
he might have the charge of some of those people that were now sent to be 
the Company’s tenants, and further that the Company would please to be- 
stow upon him some means to make him the better fit for the said voyage. 

“ Forasmuch therefore as the said Captain Smith was recommended to 
be a gentleman very sufficient for that employment, and in regard of his 
good experience already, having been in Virginia heretofore, about three 
years, the Court was pleased for his better encouragement to give him £30, 
to furnish him with necessaries, and ordered that he should have the com- 
mand of fifty persons now transported to be tenants upon the Company’s 
lands. 

“The said Captain Smith further moved in the behalf of a young scholar 
desirous to go with him, this present voyage, that he might be admitted 
preacher to the people now sent. The Court hereupon agreed to give him 
a text to preach upon, about a fortnight hence, in the handling whereof if 
they found him a sufficient scholar, he should be entertained accordingly.” 


Richard Downes. 


Richard Downes is registered as living within the corporation of 
James City. He sailed from England in February, 1620, on the 


ship Jonathan. In June, 1623, Edward Downes, his father, stated 
to the Virginia Company of London, that his son Edward, bred a 
scholar, who crossed the ocean in the hope of preferment in the 
college at Henrico, and had lived four years in the colony, might 
have fifty acres to plant upon. The company considered his petition 
very reasonable. 


William Garrett. 

William Garrett appears as one of the servants of Abraham 
Piersey. When a boy about seventeen years of age, in 1619, he 
arrived in the ship George. He became a quaker. Edmundson, 
a miuister of the Society of Friends, in 1672 writes: “As I returned 
it was laid upon me to visit the Governor, Sir William Barclay 
[Berkeley], accompanied by William Garrett, an honest, ancient 
friend.” 


Toe Waraskorak Census oF 1624. 

The Waraskeyak Plantations extended from Hog Island, fourteen 
miles toward the mouth and on the south side of James River. This 
neighborhood began to be settled in A.D. 1618, under the auspices 
of private persons. 

Captain John Bargrave, the brother of the Rev. Dr. Bargrave, 
the Dean of Canterbury, was the first planter of a private colony, 
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and at great cost sent servants and shipping to make a settlement 
above Martin Brandon. Ward’s Creek still designates the neighbor- 
hood. In June, 1618, Lord Zouch, a man of strong puritan 
sympathies, wrote to Capt. Ward that he intended to adventure his 

innace with Bargrave, and desired him to write an agreement. 
In June, 1619, Capt. Ward, in the ship Sampson, arrived at Mon- 
hegan, for the purpose of fishing. He was admitted to a seat in the 
first legislature of 1619, although he was without any patent from 
the Virginia Company, “considering,” says the journal of its pro- 
ceedings, “he had been at so great charge and pains to augment 
this Colony, and had adventured his own person in the action, and 
since that time had brought home a good quantity of fish to relieve 
the Colony.” 

The same year, Richard Wiseman, Nathaniel Basse and other 
gentlemen sent out Christopher Lawne to establish a plantation, who 
was probably the person of that name who had been one of the 
English non-conformists residing in Holland. Lawne represented 
his settlement in the legislature of July, 1619, but soon after died. 
Lawne’s Creek preserves his name. On November 3, 1620, the 
London Company, upon the petition of Nathaniel Basse and others, 
resolved to call Lawne’s the Isle of Wight Plantation. On Novem- 
ber 21, 1621, Edward Bennett, a prominent London merchant, who 
had lived at Delft in Holland, with his associates Robert and Richard 
Wiseman, Thomas Ayres, Thomas and Richard Bennett, determined 
to extend the settlement in that neighborhood. 

In the list of the slain by the Indians in March, 1621-22, War- 
askoyak is called Edward Bennet’s Plantation. 


Nathaniel Basse. 


Nathaniel Basse appears in the census of 1624 as living at a place 
called Basse’s Choice. He had removed from London in the year 
1622, and arrived in July in the ship Furtherance. At the time of 
the census he was thirty-four years of age, and had been a resident 
of Virginia about eighteen months. He became a prominent man, 
and member of the Council. In 1632 he was authorized to invite 
those of New England who “disliked coldness of climate or barren- 
ness of soil to settle in Delaware Bay.” 


Benjamin Symmes. 

Benjamin Symes or Symmes was another resident of Basse’s 
Choice, and was thirty-two years of age. His name we should not 
“willingly let die,” as he was the first English colonist in America 
who made a bequest for the establishment of a free school. In his 
will, made in 1634, he gave two hundred acres on the Poquoson “with 
the milk and increase of eight cows, for the maintenance of a learned 
and honest man, to keep upon the said ground a free school, for the 
education and instruction of the children of the adjoining parishes of 
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Elizabeth City and Kignotan, from Mary’s Mount downward to the 
Poquoson river.” The author of a “Description of Virginia,” 
published in 1649, writes: “I may not forget to tell you we have a 
free school with two hundred acres of land, a fine house upon it, 
forty milch kine, and other accommodations to it. The benefactor 
deserveth perpetual mention, Mr. Benjamin Symmes, worthy to be 


chronicled.” 


Rev. William Bennett. 


William Bennett was the first preacher at Waraskoyak. He 
came in 1621 in the ship “Sea Flower,” and the next year Catha- 
rine, his wife, twenty-two years of age, arrived in the Abigail. He 
died about the year 1624, leaving a widow and son William about 


three weeks old. 


Robert Bennett. 

Robert Bennett, one of the proprietors of the plantation, is 
enrolled as residing at James City, and soon died. There is a war- 
rant preserved, dated November 20, 1623, for the collection of the 
salary of William Bennett, minister for two years, from the estate 
of Robert Bennett. 

We are told that the Rev. Henry Jacob, a graduate and scholar, 
the founder of the first Congregational church in London in 1624, 
resigned his pastorate, and went to Virginia where he hoped to be 
more useful, where he soon died. Did he go to the plantations of 
Basse and Bennett, citizens of London? Was he the successor of 
Rev. Wm. Bennett? These queries cannot be answered satisfactori- 
ly, but as the Waraskoyak people were of puritan sympathies, there 
was probably his brief period of service before death. In 1641 a 
minister who had been preaching in the Waraskoyak, now known as 
* the Nansemond and Isle of Wight districts, resigned. The Virginia 
Assembly of 1642 divided Nansemond or Upper Norfolk County 
into three parishes. The Act published in Hening’s Statutes has the 
following preamble. 

“For the better enabling the inhabitants of this Colony to the religious 
worship and service of Almighty God which is often neglected, and slack- 
ened by the inconvenient and remote vastness of parishes, Resolved, That the 
County of Upper Norfolk be divided into three parishes.” 


The act bounded the South Parish by these limits: on the south 
side of the Nansemond River, from the glebe to the head of the 
river; and on the other side of the stream, from Cooling’s Creek 
upward to the head of the west branch of the Nansemond. 

East Parish included the glebe and parsonage house, and extended 
on the east side of the Nansemond to its mouth. 

West Parish extended on the west side from Cooling’s Creek to 
mouth of Nansemond, including the Chuckatuck on both sides. 
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The old parsonage was in the East Parish, and here the nephews 
of Edward Bennett resided. There appears to have been no church 
building at that time. We have no evidence of any brick church, 
before A.D. 1638, being completed anywhere in Virginia. 

Soon after these parishes were authorized, on the 24th of May, 
Richard Bennett, Daniel Gookin and others wrote a letter to the 
“Pastors and Elders of Christ Church in New England,” in which 
they stated that each of the new parishes was willing to maintain a 

astor. 
. One William Durand, who afterwards secured legislation in Mary- 
land recognizing liberty of conscience, wrote to Rev. John Daven- 
ort, of New Haven, Ct., whom he had known in London as Vicar 
of St. Stephens, that they had abandoned the idea of sending to Old 
England for ministers, and that Philip Bennett had gone to Boston 
to procure religious teachers. 

In October, 1642, Rev. John Knowles, a ripe scholar of Im- 
manuel College, Cambridge, William Tompson, who had been an 
Oxford student, and Thomas James, all ministers of experience, 
sailed for New Haven to take charge of these parishes. 

Cl -rlish.Governor Berkeley had an act passed in 1644, that those 
who did not conform to the Book of Common Prayer should not 
officiate in the churches. These ministers then preached in barns 
and private houses, to as large congregations as they had in the 
churches. 


John Utie. 


John Utie had a plantation on Hog Island, and came in the 
Francis Brown Venturer, while Ann his wife and infant son came 
in the fall of 1621, in the Sea Flower. He was frequently a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses. In 1637 he was called to London 
to answer charges growing out of opposition to Governor Harvey. 
His son became a prominent man in Maryland. 


Capt. William Peirce. 


Capt. William Peirce was one of the ancient colonists, having 
been one of the passengers in the “Sea Venture,” and his wife 
Joane came in 1610 in the “Blessing.” He was one of Governor 
Harvey’s opponents, and was sent to London in 1637 to be ex- 
amined. He had a plantation on Mulberry Island. 


Thomas Purfray. 


Thomas Purfray or Purify was forty-two years of age, and came 
in 1621 in the “George.” Young, writing of his friend Governor 
Harvey, in July, 1634, says: “ He hath acquired to himself extreme 
hatred and malice from all the rest of the country, to whom I can 
only find two of this Council indifferent, the one of them called 
Captain Purfree a soldier and a man of an open heart.” 
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William Harwood. 


William Harwood was the superintendent of the plantation of 
Martin’s Hundred, seven miles above James City, on the north side 
of James River. He arrived in the Marmaduke in November, 1621. 
The London Company introduced him as follows: “ The adventurers 
of Martin’s Hundred intend to proceed in their plantation. They 
have sent twelve lusty youths in this ship, which supply they will 
secure with a quota of forty more in the Magazine Ship very sud- 
denly to follow. Their governor, Mr. Harwood, is engaged to 
acquaint you with his instructions, to whom we pray you, give your 
best assistance.” This plantation was named after Capt. John Mar- 
tin, a brother-in-law of Sir Julius Cesar, Kt. 

Martin arrived at Jamestown in 1607 with Capt. Newport, and 
was a member of the first Council. Piqued at Wingfield because 
he chided him for indolence, he united with Ratcliffe and John Smith 
in deposing him. Lord Delaware in 1610 made him superintendent 
of contemplated iron works. He again became disaffected, and 
about 1612 published a pamphlet derogatory to Virginia, and there- 
fore was removed from the Council, by Lord Delaware, as a most 
unworthy person. 

In October, 1618, Martin obtained a patent which was never duly 
confirmed by the Virginia Company, granting him extraordinary 
privileges. His tenants were exempted from the control of the 
colonial authorities, except in case of war; he was also allowed 
unlimited fishing, and to enjoy his lands in as large and ample 
manner as the lord of any manor in England. 

Under his privileges he made his plantation a receptacle of vaga- 
bonds, bankrupts and disorderly persons. 

Captain Bargrave, a brother of the Dean of Canterbury, estab- 
lished with Capt. Ward the first private plantation in Virginia, and 
when visiting his native land left his affairs in charge of Martin, who 
abused the trust. 

When the first legislature met in 1619, Capt. Martin sent bur- 
gesses to represent his people, but they were not admitted, as he 
claimed to be independent of the Governor and Legislature of the 
colony. At the same assembly John Rolfe complained that Martin 
“taxeth him both unseemly and amiss of certain things wherein he 
was never faulty, and besides casteth some aspersion upon the pre- 
sent government.” 

The complaints against Martin led to a reorganization of his plan- 
tation. The Virginia Company on Sept. 11, 1621, write to the 
colonial officers : 

“The Society of Martin’s Hundred, whose designs by many misfortunes, 
as well here, as in Virginia, have been hitherto checked, do now go forward 
cheerfully, sending a supply of people largely furnished with all necessary 
provisions. The succoring and cherishing of them and their proceedings 
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we recommend * * * * and in particular of the inhabitants of Wolsten- 


holme’s Town. 
“Tf old tenants shall unkindly refuse to entertain for awhile the new 


comers in their houses we desire, that by your command, they be billeted 
amongst them, and they compelled to be charitable. * * * * * * The 
command and oversight of these people they have committed to Mr. Richard 
Keane, now in Virginia.” 


Robert Staples, with a certificate from nearly twenty divines as to 
his scholarship and conversation, was, in 1622, recommended by the 
Company as a fit minister for Martin’s Hundred. 

In the great massacre by the Indians in March, 1622, Richard 
Staples, a brother of the minister, with his wife, children and ser- 
vants, Lt. Keane, the superintendent, and about seventy others, were 
slaughtered, and it is probable that Robert Staples by this sad in- 
telligence was deterred from crossing the ocean. 





THE GATES FAMILY. 
Communicated by the Hon. Bensamin A, G. Futter, A.M., of Boston, 


ROM certain old manuscripts in my possession, it appears that Ste- 
phen Gates, the second son of Thomas Gates, of Norwich, Norfolk 
County, England, came to this country in 1642, and settled first at Hing- 
ham, Mass. With him came his wife, two sons, Stephen and Simon, and 
a daughter Elizabeth. A son Thomas and a daughter Mary (as appears 
from his will, though she is not named in any other of the papers) were 
born in this country. He removed to Nashaway (Lancaster) in 1653, and 
became one of the largest proprietors of the town, and was one of the peti- 
tioners for its incorporation in 1654. He subsequently removed to Cam- 
bridge, where (as shown by his will) he hired a farm, and where he died in 
1662. 
This will, witnessed by Edmund Angier and Esther Sparhawke, and 
proved Oct. 7, 1662, is as follows : 


Cambr. y® 9" of ye 4" : 1662. I. Stephen Gates being sick upon my bed, but 
of p'fect memorie Desire to Comit my Soul to God that gaue it in a hope of a Joy- 
full resurrection and my body to be comely buried. And for my other Estate my 
will is that my wife and my son Simon continue in y* place where God haue now set 
me During the time I haue in it, and to keep the stock in theire hands till the term 
is out and to pay the Rent according to my agreement ; and that my son Thomas to 
continnue with them as long as he please. 1 give tomy wife a Third of my Lands, 
and all the rest of my Estate during her life. I give to my Son Stephen my house 
and my house lott of ‘'wenty acres at Nashaway and Twenty acres of Intervale 
Lands and all my Land at Hemp Swamp and all my Medow at Postepolekin. The 
third of these Lands being excepted coon to my wife during her life. Item. I give 
Three hundred and fourteen acres of Land wi'*in the bounds of Nashaway, and a 

rcell of Medow at Still River To be Divided Equally between Simon & Thomas. 

tem my mind is that my wife Shall give a Colt of a year old unto my Daughter 
Elizabeth when y* Lease of y* flarm is out. Item my will is that my wife giue to 
my Daughter. Mary Maynar a heifer of Two years old when y* Lease of the is 
out. Item. I give power to my wife to dispose of all the Stock and my moveables. 
when she die amongst my Children according to her discretion. Item my will is 
that Elizabeth Bradshaw abide w'* my wife her Service Ship and that when her 
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time is out my wife sha}] put her in a double suit of + and giue her a heifer 
a year old. l appoint my wife and my son Simon to be Executors. 


The descendants of this Stephen are quite numerous, and the manuscripts 
in my possession show as follows : 


i. Srzpnen? (first son b. in England), settled in Stow; m.-——, and had eight 
children : Stephen,® Simon,? homas ,> Isaac,? Nathaniel,* Daniel,* Reboc- 
ca,* Sarah.* 

ii. Suwon? (second son b. in England), lived at Winter Hill; m. ——, and had 
Simon,’ who resided in Marlboro’, and had sons who resided in Worcester ; 
Amos,* who lived in Framingham ; Samuel ;* [Jonathan,* b. in Cambridge, 
1683, and d. in Worcester, 1756, wife Persis *]. 

iii. Tuomas,” resided at Stow, and had eleven children, viz. : John, of Stow (see 
below) ; Joseph ;* Josiah ;? Caleb ;* Elizabeth,?> m. Holmes; Sarah,* d. 
unm.; Mary,> m.—— Rose; Joanna,®> m. —— Standish ; Adigail,? m. 
—— Forbes; Anne,? m. —— Tyler; Ruth,> m. —— Sanders. Several of 
these resided at Preston and Colchester, Ct. 


Joun® Gates ( Thomas,’ Stephen’), of Stow, had five children. 


i. Hezexran* (see below), who settled at Lancaster, Mass. 
ii. Eporam.* iii. Samvzn.* iv. Jonn.* ~ v. Mary.* All of Stow. 


Hezexran* Gates (John,? Thomas,’ Stephen’ ), had seven children. 
i. Tuomas,* of Lancaster. 

ii. Mary,’ m. —— Rathburn, of Colchester, Ct. 

iii. Exizapera,* m. —— Leach, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

iv. Dororny,°® m. Peter Thurston, of Lancaster, Mass. 

v. Repecca,® m. —— Houghton, or ” a 

vi. Sarau,> m. —— Elder, of Lancaster. 

vii. Annz,> m. —— Moore, of Lancaster. 


This Hezekiah Gates was a large landed proprietor of Laneaster, and 
owned lands which had belonged to his great-grandfather Stephen. In 
1759 he published a pamphlet of 17 pages, entitled, 


King Gzorce’s Right to the Crown of Great Brrram Displayed ; Being a Collec- 
tion from History from the first known Times to the present year, 1769. tracted 
for the Benefit of those in the Province of Massachusetts Bay who have not Leisure 
to study History. Shewing it to be the Duty of all officers and others to defend the 
Heirs of Sopnia, being Protestants, upon the British Throne, and the undoubted 
Right that King Gzorcz the Third hath to the Crown of Great Britain. Printed 
by Richard Draper, in Newbury Street, Boston. 1769. 


Dorothy Thurston, dau. of Peter and Dorothy, granddaughter of Heze- 
kiah Gates, married Josiah Flagg, of Lancaster, whose daughter Sally still 
resides there, aged about 85 years, and from whom these papers have come 
into my hands. To save these loose, detached memoranda from oblivion, 
I have put them in shape, and send them to the Recister for preserva- 
tion, if perchance of interest and value. 

It is proper for me to add that said Hezekiah, notwithstanding the title 
of his pamphlet may suggest a doubt, was wholly patriotic in the days of 
the Revolution, and in 1777 was elected by the town of Lancaster as one 
of the “ Committee of Safety and Correspondence.” 


* The addition within brackets is made on the authority of a pare genealogical 
y 


record compiled by Gardiner Paine Gates, of West Newton, and placed him in the 
archives of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. In this manuscript the descent 
of the compiler is thus given : hen' Gates of Hingham, Simon,? Jonathan,* Jonatian,* 
Paul,5 Nathaniel,® Gardiner P.’—Ep. 
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COULD GENERAL PUTNAM COMMAND AT 
BUNKER HILL? 
A paper read before the New-ENGLAND Historic, GenzanocicaL Society, May 2, 1877: 
by Col. Francis J. Parker, of Newton, Mass. 
‘ow question of the command at Bunker Hill is one of remark- 
able vitality. The debate concerning it has comprised every 
variety of contention. It has included the opinions of soldiers, has 
stirred the passions of politicians, has developed the ingenuity of 
advocates and has occupied the pages of great histories. 

A late chief-justice of New Hampshire, on learning that the case 
next on his trial list was one concerning flowage, said, “Oh! then 
I know all about it. There will come a certain number of old men 
who will declare upon their oaths that at a certain time they were 
catching fish at a certain spot, on which the same number of men of 
like age will depose that they were at that very time hoeing or har- 
vesting a crop of Indian corn 70 bushels to the acre.” The case 
of Bunker Hill is analogous. About 1818 to 1825, testimony 
of eye-witnesses was abundant on every point connected with the 
discussion and on each side of every assertion. If one party were 
to be believed, General Putnam was the alpha and omega of the 
battle and always commanding; but if the other side were to be 
credited, he was never there at all, except that late in the day he was 
skulking behind the great hill, presiding over the great army of terri- 
fied bummers who occupied that important position. 

Throwing out all of that nineteenth century testimony, there is 
not a particle of direct evidence that Putnam exercised the command 
of the provincials in the battle of Charlestown. On the contrary, 
when he is harrowing up the feelings of the Cambridge committee 
Jess than a year after the battle, by recounting his deeds and suffer- 
ings in their behalf, he does not fail to say that he took possession 
of Prospect Hill the very night after the fight, but he not only does 
not say anything about what he did in the fight, but declares that 
what he did at Prospect Hill was “ without orders from any person.” 
If the commanding officer at the fight had halted and turned at bay 
at Prospect Hill and there held his position, he would hardly have 
said that he had orders from no person to do so, for it would have 
been in the line of his previous authority. It seems to me that 
Putnam’s letter to the Cambridge committee is substantially his own 
testimony that he did not command in the battle at Charlestown. 

When I read what his son and grandson declare were General 
Putnam’s assertions in his feeble age as to his performances at 
Charlestown, I begin to fear that at the same time of life I may put 
forward a claim to have commanded the Army of the Potomac for 
at least two of its campaigns. The truth is, that in so far as there 
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can be said to have been any commander in the battle, that com- 
mander was William Prescott, and if he was not the commander 
there was no commander there. 

But these Putnamites die hard—old soldiers’ yarns, notoriously 
the result of a growth by evolution, have been made to do duty 
as evidence, for want of better; these have been bolstered by other 
fictions such as those about Major Small of the marines, and the 
whole, coated over with a meringue of patriotic declamation, has 
done duty as popular history. 

But facts are also tough, and the best array of accumulated errors 
of memory or fabrications of story has met a solid wall of fact which 
cannot be overcome, and this wall is constructed of such stones as 
these :—1. The known jealousy existing between the different pro- 
vinces and their representatives in the army in front of Boston. 2. 
The military impossibility of rank giving command, without requiring 
obedience. 3. The orders of Connecticut, as well as Rhode Island, 
given directly after the battle, by which, for the first time, the armies 
of those provinces were put under General Ward’s orders. 4. The 
fact that General Putnam’s own regiment did not go to Bunker 
Hill, if it went at all, on General Ward's order, but on Putnam’s, 
and then only at the last moment. 


In view of all the facts I have felt justified in stating it as an es- 
tablished and insuperable objection to the claim of General Putnam, 
that 

“General Putnam owing no obedience to the commanding general, and 
having no claim to rank in the Massachusetts army, could not have 
commanded Massachusetts soldiers on Massachusetts soil.” 


But now comes the Rev. Increase N. Tarbox and writes a biog- 
raphy of General Putnam, and quotes my proposition as a prepos- 
terous absurdity and as an illustration of “ Massachusetts haugh- 
tiness,” and declares not only that he could command but that 
he actually did command Massachusetts troops on Massachusetts 
soil, and gives four or five instances in support of this assertion, which 
instances I shall presently discuss. 

But first, in order that I may disabuse the Doctor’s mind of the 
idea that there is any Massachusetts haughtiness involved in my 
asserted point, let me make it by inversion and say, that at the same 
time and under similar circumstances Major-General Ward, owing no 
obedience to the authorities of Connecticut, could not have com- 
manded Connecticut troops on Connecticut soil. 

Then as to the absurdity of the theory which the biographer 
denounces, declaring that the besieging force was one army and not 
four armies, and that the people of that day looking upon those 
camps did not talk of the Connecticut army or the Massachusetts 
army, but that it was called the American army, let me say, that the 
people of those times, represented by the Boston Gazette of June 5, 
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1775, looking upon the Chelsea affair said, that the troops on one 
side were partly of the New Hampshire forces and partly the Massa- 
chusetts forces. The Provincial Congress gave passes addressed to 
the generals of the Massachusetts army, and commissioned General 
Ward as Major-General of the Massachusetts army. The authori- 
ties of New Hampshire by express orders placed their troops under 
General Ward’s command. The regulations of the “ Rhode Is- 
Jand army of observation,” under General Greene, provided that 
all stores and materials captured should be retained for the use 
of that colony; and as I have said, in the very case of Connecticut 
after the battle, perhaps because of some incident in the battle, the 
war com nittee and the governor gave explicit orders that their officers 
should «der obedience to the commanding general in Massachusetts 
while serving there. Now if there had been no occasion for issuing 
this Connecticut order it would not have been issued; if there was 
any occasion for issuing it, it demonstrates the fact that on the day of 
the battle General Putnam did not owe obedience to General Ward, 
and “it goes without saying,” as the French say, that if he owed no 
obedience he could exercise no command beyond what Connecticut 
gave him, namely, his own regiment. Let it be added that there is 
no record of any order prior to July 4, 1775, addressed by any officer 
of one province to any officer of another province, except from Massa- 
chusetts to New Hampshire, and the New Hampshire troops were 
placed under Ward’s orders by special command of their own 
authorities. 

I do not blame Dr. Tarbox for contesting my theory, for, unless it 
can be demolished, there is no case wor Putnam; but I have shown 
that the facts are against his theory sof the absolute oneness of the 
army about Boston, and I now proce to consider his assertion that 
the facts are against my theory that Putnam could not command 
here at that time. Dr. T. says that he did exercise command, and 
cites these five instances in support of his assertion. 


1. That General Putnam was a member of the Council of War, and 

that his rank was recognized thereby. 

That it was a part of his daily life to command Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire officers, in the camp at Cambridge. 

That he did command a body of 2200 men, who marched from Cam- 
bridge to Charlestown and back, May 13, 1775. 

That he was concerned in the exchange of prisoners, June 6, 1775. 

That he commanded in the fight at Chelsea, March 27, 1775. 


Let us take these up seriatim: and 

First. As to the Councils of War. 

Mr. Tarbox entertains the idea that none but generals composed 
the Council of War. The persons composing the Council of War, 
April 20, were three entitled generals, six colonels, and six lieut.- 
colonels. General Spencer and General Putnam were commanders 
of regiments, just as Prescott was. If Connecticut chose to call 
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its battalion commanders generals, why should they rank above 
officers exercising precisely the same command in the Massachu- 
setts line who were commissioned as colonels? General Ward, who 
was the only Massachusetts commissioned general officer June 16, 
would hardly desire to sit alone in council and would summon to 
it those next in rank. Ward, Greene, Folsom and Spencer as the 
senior officers of the four armies were practically equals, but there 
were no brigades and no brigadiers, and the next rank to theirs was 
that of regimental commanders, and no doubt such of them as could 
attend were invited, whether they were called general or colonel. 

The army before Boston was an allied army, bound together by 
patriotic fervor and common interests, but troubled by jealousies 
between officers and men of the different contingents comprising 
it, as allied armies were always wont to be. ‘The preéminence of 
course was in Massachusetts, for it was her territory that was occu- 
pied by the army, and her authority, such as it was, extended over 
all who were on her soil. In all allied armies careful courtesy is 
observed between the officers, and by that courtesy the higher officers 
of each army should be invited to councils of war. A council is not, 
however, a place where authority is exercised, but the officers being 
called to consultation every one has just that weight which his judg- 
ment and ability give him in influencing the body. 

This is the common sense of it, and as for the fact we know that 
Lieut.-Colonel Henshaw was not only a member of the council but 
was chairman of one of its sub-committees. And so vanishes Dr. T.’s 
idea that the council must have been composed entirely of generals, 
or that Putnam’s presence at a council indicated his rank for com- 
mand. I shall show that there is some reason to doubt whether he 
did attend upon the councils. 

Second. As to the camp at Cambridge. 

Daniel Putnam seems to argue that because the officers of the 
grand rounds were taken partly from the Connecticut troops, 
therefore General Putnam must have had authority over the whole 
camp at Cambridge; but this does not follow. 

What I have said of the courtesy to be observed between allies 
applies in full force to the division of honors in the camp details, and 
it can hardly be needful to argue that the camp duties in an allied 
camp must be shared proportionably as well as the honors. The 
sentinels were for the protection of the contingents of all the prov- 
inces in that camp, and should have been—must have been—and 
were detailed from all. 

The number of subalterns and of men to be furnished from each 
regiment was probably fixed by agreement, and the number being 
fixed, the quotas could be detailed by the commander of each regi- 
ment, and as some authority must be permitted to tell off the chief 
officials for each day, the duty fell, not by right of command but 
by military courtesy, to General Ward, and accordingly all the 
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details of chiefs for camp duty appear upon his orderly-book, 
and include the field officers of the various regiments comprising 
the camp, excepting only General Putnam. It would be surprising 
if any instance could be adduced of allies so situated, however inde- 
pendent one of another, where results were not the same. If General 
Putnam was on duty as a brigadier over the troops encamped at 
Cambridge, of course the orders of the commanding general affecting 
those troops would be addressed to Putnam or promulgated through 
him, and the officers of the day, the guard and fatigue parties would 
be detailed by him. I have already said that such details were made 
by Ward, and I shall hereafter show that he, by direct orders to 
the colonels, sent Massachusetts troops from that camp on detached 
service. 

Third. As to the march to Charlestown, May 13, 1775. 

The story as told by Mr. Frothingham is almost incredible. The 
authority cited by him is Baldwin’s diary, which I have not been able 
to examine. It is confirmed by the diary of a British officer in 
Boston, recently published in the Atlantic Monthly, but the story 
itself is hard to believe. 

That there should have been a march like that described by Daniel 
Putnam, which was limited to parading about on the high grounds at 
Charlestown, is quite credible; but that 2000 to 3000 raw troops 
drawn out to a long and thin line should have been marched 
down into Charlestown village, directly under the guns, and within 
musket shot of a man-of-war, can be really believed only by believ- 
ing also that the commander of the detachment was an idiot or in- 
sane. It was not a reconnoissance in force, for the committee of 
the council of war had reported only the day before the result of 
their reconnoissance made without force. 

The reason given by Frothingham is, that it might inspire the army 
with confidence ; but I do not hesitate to express the opinion that if, 
as should have been expected, the British man-of-war had opened its 
guns upon the detachment, the party would have been inspired with 
a very proper desire—lIst, to get Bunker Hill between them and the 
guns at the earliest possible moment ; and 2nd, to tar and feather the 
commander who had led or permitted them to be led into such a 
preposterous position. 

But I have found no proof that it was General Putnam who com- 
mitted this act of folly, if it was committed at all. Nobody that I 
can find among original authorities says that he commanded then and 
there, and besides he was in favor of keeping the legs of his men 
covered, and was careful of life. 

Daniel Putnam, reporting in 1825 some yarns of the General’s 
later years, does say that at one time General Ward permitted Gen- 
eral Putnam to march most of the army from Cambridge to Charles- 
town for the purpose of a reconnoissance, but the story, like all of 
those with which it is associated by Daniel Putnam, is probably 
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untrue, and if true refers to some other affair between June 6 and 
16, of which nobody else ever heard. 

Whatever was therefore the character of the parade or the extent 
of it, there is a failure in proof that General Putnam commanded 
Massachusetts troops, or even his own regiment in connection with 
it, and there is weighty evidence to prove that he was not even 
present on that occasion at all, which evidence I shall presently adduce. 

Fourth. As to the exchange of prisoners, June 6, 1775. 

Dr. Tarbox thinks he sees evidence of General Putnam’s authority 
to command Massachusetts troops in his presence on this occasion, 
but I see in it no scintilla of such evidence. 

The only body of troops present to be commanded by any one 
was Captain Chester’s company from Wethersfield, Connecticut, 
selected no doubt because they were neatly uniformed, well equipped 
and tolerably well disciplined, and would therefore be likely to give 
to the British officers a better impression of their enemy than any 
other body from the camp at Cambridge. Being Connecticut troops, 
it would not do to send a Massachusetts officer, and General Putnam 
was selected as being the highest Connecticut officer at that camp, 
and perhaps also as being one well known to many of the British. 
Dr. Warren, the highest civil officer of Massachusetts, represented 
the province at the exchange, which seems to have been a jolly good 
time. 

Out of this matter, however, there comes a notable piece of evi- 
dence concerning the chief matter under our present consideration, to 
which I have already alluded. Daniel Putnam’s letter, 1825, gives, 
in connection with his account of the exchange, one of his dramatic 
‘stories. “One afternoon,” he says, “as Putnam had been marking 
out a new line on which his men had just commenced work, Col. 
Prescott and Col. Gardiner came up. ‘I wish, General,’ said Pres- 
cott, ‘your men were digging nearer Boston.’ Putnam replied that 
he wished so too, and hoped ere long we should all be of one mind.” 

“Next day [after the exchange of prisoners which was June 6], there 
was quite a levee of officers at Putnam’s quarters to talk about the exchange, 
&c. He related to them all the particulars, and turning to Col. Prescott 
said, ‘Colonel, I saw ground yesterday that may suit your purpose. I suppose 
you have not forgotten your remark of the other day about digging; but 
more of this another time.’ Prescott called in the evening, and they walked 
out together ; for several succeeding days he was at Putnam’s em, and 
they were in private conversation.’ 


Daniel goes on to quote his father’s later statements on this point, 
to the effect: That he had at various times conversed with both 
civil and military characters on the subject, some of whom were in 
favor of the measure, but more against it. That he had mentioned 
it to some of the Committee of Safety, and to two members of Con- 
gress at Watertown, but found little encouragement from either. 
That he had once pressed the consideration of the subject upon Gen- 
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eral Ward, who discountenanced it, but afterwards, at his particular 
request, permitted him to march most of the army from Cambridge 
to Charlestown, when he again examined the ground more minutely. 
And he adds, “It was not long after this that a council of war, at 
which Warren was present, determined to fortify Bunker Hill.” 

Here Col. Prescott is represented as first suggesting to Putnam 
that it was desirable to be digging nearer to Boston, and so 
impressing Putnam with the originality of the idea, that when he 
went to Charlestown under the cartel, June 6, and apparently for 
the first time observed the topography of that peninsula, he is re- 
minded of Prescott’s remark, and consults with him, and for several 
succeeding days confers with him in private apropos to the same. 

This view of the case makes it absolutely clear that the march to 
Charlestown, four weeks previous, was not a reconnoissance by Gen. 
Putnam, and is good evidence tending to show that it was on the 
6th of June that Putnam saw the easterly slope of Bunker’s Hill 
for the first time, and consequently that he was not even present 
with the column on its march, May 13. 

But there is another view of this which is quite surprising, name- 
ly, that Gen. Putnam appears to have been conversing with military 
and civil characters, and even getting permission from Gen. Ward 
to make a reconnoissance with a view to the occupation of Charles- 
town peninsula, and receiving no intimation from the Committee of 
Safety, members of the Provincial Congress, the General of the 
Massachusetts army, or even from Col. Prescott in his private con- 
sultations, that the thing which he was urging upon them as the 
child of his own brain and creature of his own military genius, had 
been long before the subject of debate and action in the Committee 
of Safety, the Congress at Watertown and the Council of War. 

Nobody would seem to have told the dear old gentleman that a 
month before he saw the ground so well adapted to Col. Prescott’s 
purpose, the erection of fortifications there had been a subject dis- 
cussed by the civil and military authorities, and that twenty-five days 
before, a joint committee, having personally reconnoitred the locality, 
reported a recommendation through their chairman, a mere lieuten- 
ant colonel, that Bunker Hill should be fortified. Was it indeed 
the fact that such matters were kept concealed from Gen. Putnam’s 
knowledge, or may we rather admit that all of these statements are 
of the class known as old soldiers’ stories ? 

Fifth.—Concerning the Noddle’s Island affair. 

Frothingham cites no authority for his account, and we may dis- 
miss it from our consideration, because there are accounts quite full 
and distinct, and undoubtedly contemporary. The account in 
Force’s American Archives is equally without mention of autho- 
rity; but Dr. Tarbox quotes it largely, evidently for two rea- 
sons: Ist, that it describes the troops engaged as the “ American 
army,” which accords with his theory of the unity of the besieging 
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force, a theory which is absolutely necessary if one must maintain 
that Gen. Putnam commanded at Bunker Hill; and 2d, because 
this account mentions Gen. Putnam as being present, although only 
after nine o’clock in the evening. 

Notwithstanding the use of that uncommon phrase, the “ Ameri- 
can army,” I am inclined to believe, from internal evidence, that 
this account is contemporaneous, and it is probable that Putnam did 
go to Chelsea with the reinforcement of three hundred men and two 
ge of cannon, which arrived about nine o’clock in the evening ; 
but there is one full and certainly contemporary account to be found 
in the columns of the Bostan Gazette, which reads as follows : 


On the 17th (27) ult. as a Party of the Massachusetts Forces, together 
with a party of the New Hampshire Forces, in all about 600, were attempt- 
ing to bring off the Stock upon Hog Island, and about 30 men upon Nod- 
dle’s Island were doing the same, about a hundred Regulars landed upon the 
last mentioned and pursued our Men till they had got safely back to Hog 
Island; then the Regulars began to fire very briskly by Platoons upon our 
Men. Inthe mean time an armed Schooner with a number of Barges 
came up to Hog Island to prevent our people’s leaving said Island, which 
she could not effect; after that several Barges were towing her back to 
her Station, as there was little wind and flood tide. Our people put in a 
heavy Fire of small arms upon the Barges, and two 3 Pounders coming up 
to our assistance began to play upon them, and soon obliged the Barges to 
quit her and to carry off her crew ; after which our people set Fire to her, 
although the Barges exerted themselves very vigorously to prevent it. She 
was burnt upon the way of Winisimet Ferry. 

We have not lost a single Life, although the Engagement was very warm 
from the armed Schooner (which mounted four 6 Pounders and 12 Swi- 
vels), from an armed Sloop that lay within Reach of small Arms, from one 
or two 12 Pounders upon Noddle’s Island, and from the Barges which were 
all fixed with Swivels. 
aint Island was swept of its Stock, and some was taken from Noddle’s 

and. 

Two or three Persons only of our Men were wounded, but not mortally. 

How many of the Enemy were killed and wounded, we cannot ascertain. 
We have got into our hands all on the schooner that was not destroyed by 
fire. * * * [ Boston Gazette, June 5, 1775. 


It will be observed that in this account. the troops engaged 
are described as partly New Hampshire forces and partly Mas- 
sachusetts forces, which Mr. Tarbox claims was a style of language 
which we do not find in the writings of that period. It will also be 
noticed that iit does not even mention the name of Putnam, or inti- 
mate his presence on the occasion. 

The affair grew out of the action of the Massachusetts Commit- 
tee of Safety, who two or three weeks earlier had recommended the 
expedition, placed the execution of it in the hands of the selectmen 
of Chelsea, Malden, Medford and Lynn, and the Committees of 
Correspondenee of the same towns, and had authorized them to call 
upon the troops at Medford, who were New Hampshire troops, but 
placed under Ward’s orders, for assistance in carrying out the project. 
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It was a raid upon the cattle on Noddle’s, Hog and Snake Islands. 
The troops forded the channel before Chelsea in the late ebb tide, and 
succeeded in driving off from Hog Island a large number of beasts 
before the flood was too high. The raiding party was covered by 
a small body of soldiers on Noddle’s Island, who repulsed the ma- 
rines sent to attack it. The loss on the British side was two killed, 
and perhaps four wounded. Not a man of the Americans was killed. 
A small vessel sent to prevent the return of the provincials to the 
main land, getting becalmed in the strait betwixt the islands and the 
main, drifted up on the flood tide, grounded, was abandoned by its 
crew, and captured and burned by the raiders. It was a bright, 
smart and successful affair, and did much good by inspiriting and 
giving confidence to the rebels, and the property captured was valu- 
able to them. 

It is not easy to criticize on any military principles an expedition 
which was ordered by a civilian executive, and placed for execution 
in the hands of eight other bodies of civilians ; and it is quite pos- 
sible that during the night when this detachment of soldiers on 
land was contending against an armed schooner stuck in the mud 
of a narrow creek, all semblance of military order was lost. 

Putnam was an active, stirring man, and very likely was for a 
time prominent in the “muss;” but that does not constitute him a 
military commander of troops, any more than the loud-voiced man at 
a country fire who makes himself heard above others in shouts of 
“Play away, One,” or “Hold on, Two,” exalts himself thereby to 
the chief engineer of the fire department. If Gen. Putnam was 
there and active, so too was Dr. Warren the chief of the executive 
who ordered the raid; and nobody knows how many of the score or 
two of selectmen, or committee-men, who were charged with the 
execution of the order, and all of whom would seem to have had 
legal authority above any soldier. 

When the story reached New York, it was magnified to the dimen- 
sions of a battle. We find the following in the Boston Gazette, 
June 19, 1775: 


New York, June 12. A gentleman that left Boston about six days ago, 
asserts for Fact that he saw landed on the Long Wharf at that Place out 
of one boat alone no less than 64 dead men that had been killed by the 
— at the late attack at Noddle’s and Hog Islands, as mentioned in 
our last. 


The magnified story reached Philadelphia just when the Congress 
was about to elect major generals, and it was so magnified, and Put- 
nam cut so large a figure in it, that he was unanimously chosen. 

The truth is, that in those early days Putnam and his ambuscades 
played very much the same part in the popular imagination as did 
the Black Horse cavalry and the masked batteries in later times. 
His acquaintance with Maj. Small and other British officers may 
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account for some of this, and much of it no doubt was due to personal 
qualities, which made him prominent in the popular admiration. 

General Ward, writing several months later, incidentally speaks of 
this action as one conducted by Gen. Putnam, and Mr. Tarbox does 
not scruple to quote this letter as affirming Gen. Putnam’s power to 
command Massachusetts troops; indeed, he says that this letter 
“settles it that Putnam was commander.” Well, if it settles that, 
it also “settles it” that he did not command at Bunker’s Hill, for 
the same letter says that there had been, up to Oct. 30, 1775, no 
one action with the enemy which had not been conducted by an 
officer of Massachusetts, except that at Chelsea. But the letter 
does not settle it as to Chelsea. The exception as to Putnam’s 
command there is a sort of addendum or after-thought to the 
chief thought in Ward’s mind, namely, that all the actions of 
any importance had been commanded by Massachusetts officers. 
When that letter was written in October, the army had really 
become a unit, Gen. Putnam’s disability to command no longer 
existed, and the fact of his previous disability would not strike Ward 
forcibly. But however it may have happened that Gen. Ward 
wrote what he did write, it is equally certain that this statement was 
an error, and that Putnam did not command the Chelsea expedition ; 
and my evidence is from Gen. Ward himself, and his record made 
at the time. 

Gen. Ward’s orderly book, date May 28, 1775, contains the fol- 
lowing orders : 


“That Col. Doolittle, with 400 men, march to Chelsea and relieve Col. 
Nixon and his party with the other troops that went from this encamp- 
ment, and he is to conduct [this is Gen. Ward’s word for command} in such 
manner as he may judge will contribute most to the general safety. 

“ That the cannon which was in the Schooner that was taken yesterday 
be secured, if practicable, without exposing the troops too much, of which 
Col. Doolittle is to judge and determine.” 


Thus we may see that although Stark’s New Hampshire command 
from Medford was probably the original party engaged, it was 
reinforced, or more properly relieved by Col. Nixon from Cambridge 
about nine o’clock in the evening, and that this was the party which 
Putnam accompanied to the scene of action. Nixon’s command, 
having been on active duty all night, was in turn relieved by Col. 
Doolittle and his 400 men on the morning of the 28th. 

Thus it appears by the record made at the time that the military 
commander overnight was Col. Nixon and not Gen. Putnam; for 
Col. Doolittle was ordered to relieve Col. Nixon, and he was not 
sent to relieve a subordinate commander, but, as chief of an expedi- 
tionary force, he was to “conduct,” to “judge,” to “determine.” 
Nobody pretends that Putnam was present at the raid, nor until ten 
hours after the fighting began,—if he was there at all, he went with 
the troops commanded by Nixon, who, as chief of the expedition, was 
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relieved the next morning by the order of Gen. Ward,—issued 
directly to Doolittle. 

And now, disclaiming any feeling of Massachusetts or other haugh- 
tiness, I must reiterate my former assertion that “General Putnam, 
owing no obedience to the commanding general and having no claim 
to rank in the Massachusetts army, could not have commanded 
Massachusetts soldiers on Massachusetts svil,” at the date of the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
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ENGLISH WILLS. 
Communicated by Wiii1am S. AppLetTon, A.M., of Boston. 


WICE before (xxiv. 78, and xxvii. 238) I have communicated to 
the Reeister certain wills from the Registry of Probate, London, 
mentioning relatives in New England; and as if to show the richness in 
store there, a few days’ research last May gave me several more. They 
seem equally worth printing. 

Simon Whiting, of Dedham, Essex, in his will written 17 April, 1637, 
mentions “ould Richard Sherman of New England ;” proved in 1637. 

James Carter, of Hinderclay, Suffolk, in his nuncupative will, dated 8 
Sept., 1655, mentions the “children of my brother Thomas Carter who now 
is in the New England;” proved in 1655. 

John Cooper, of Weston hall, in his will written 21 Nov., 1654, mentions 
his “brother Timothy Cooper now in New England,” with children; 
proved in 1655. 

Thomas Peake, of Birmingham, in his will, 1651, mentions nephews and 
nieces named Peake, Thomas Kirbie, of Lutterworth, son of his sister 
Margaret, the “daughters of my brother Peake which dwell in England,” 
and “every of his daughters which dwell beyond the seas;” proved in 1655. 

Gov. Edward Winslow, “of London,” in his will written 11 Dec., 1654, 
mentions his son Josia, Plimoth, Marshfield, &c.; proved in 1655. 

Clement Chaplaine, of Thetford, Norfolk, Clerk, in his will, 1656, gives 
to his wife Sarah “ Houses and Lands lying and being in Harford and 
Weatherstield in New England,” and mentions his brother Thomas Chap- 
laine of Bury St. Edmunds, and his “kinsman M*. William Clarke of 
Rocksbury in New England;” proved in 1656. 

Edward Shrimpton, of Bednall Green, Midd., Merchant, in his will, 1661, 
mentions his son Jonathan, and orders “ £650 to be paid him at Boston in 
New England,” also his dau. Mary, his brother Henry, his sons Ebenezer, 
Epaphras, and Silas, his daus. Elizabeth and Lydia, and wife Elizabeth ; 
proved in 1661. 

Thomas Brinley, of Datchett, Bucks, in his will, 1661, mentions his sons 
Francis, Thomas and William, and the children of his dau. Grissell, wife of 
Nathaniel Silvester, “dwelling in New England in the partes of America 
in au island called Shelter Island ;” proved in 1661. 

Elizabeth Winch, of Great Alhallowes, London, spinster, in her will, 
1659, calls herself “bound for Virginia,” mentions White Waltham, Berks, 
and her brothers Richard and John; proved in 1661. 

Robert Clarke, of Redriffe, in his will written 16 Sept., 1662, calls him- 
self “now resident in Boston in New England ;” mentions wife and child; 
proved in 1663. 
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Immigrants from Jersey. 


NOTES ON MR. WATERS’S ARTICLE RELATING TO 
IMMIGRANTS FROM JERSEY. 

Communicated by Colonel J. BERTRAND PaYEN-PayneE, Knight-Commander of the Impe- 
rial Mussulman Orders of the Medjidie, the Lion and Sun, and the Nichan; of 
Tempsford House, South Xensington, London, England, 

I HAVE read, with interest, the extracts given from the Essex County 

Court Papers, given in the July number of the Reeister (ante, pp. 
277-9); and have much pleasure in giving a few brief notes on the families 
whose names appear there. 

The family of Langlois, or Lenglois (translated “ English”), is one of 
considerable antiquity in the island of Jersey. In 1331, Philip Langlois 
was a Jurat of the Royal Court there. In 1445, Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, warden or govenor of the Channel Islands, by letters-patent 
under his own seal, granted to Richard Lenglez permission to erect on his 
own estate, situated in the parish of St. Lawrence, and in the vicinity of his 
dwelling-house, a Columbier, or square dove-cot—at that time a feudal ap- 
purtenance, indicating considerable rank in its owner. More than two 
centuries later, namely, in 1649, Lawrens Hamptonne, who had purchased 
from the descendants of the above Richard Lenglez, the house and a por- 
tion of the land thereunto appertaining, obtained from His Majesty King 
Charles II., a renewal of the right of possessing and of rebuilding the 
Columbier—* on the lands of Langlois, as had formerly been allowed to 
Richard Langlois.” Of the first beneficiary, Richard Langlois, little is 
known, save that by tradition he is said to have been a member of the 
household of Duke Humphrey. His family continued in possession of the 
estate at St. Lawrence, until 1638, when it was sold to Lawrens Hamp- 
tonne by the grandchildren of Frances, daughter of John Langloys, in 
whose person the eldest branch of the family became extinct in the male 
line. The elder section of a second branch has, it is believed, descendants ; 
but documentary evidence to prove this fact is entirely wanted. In its native 
island, this ancient feudal family is represented by a member of a junior 
branch—Philip Langlois, Esq., a judge of the Royal Court of Jersey, re- 
siding at Millbrook, in that island. Arms of Langlois: Azure, a chevron 
or, between three crescents argent: on a chief gules, as many mullets of 
six points, pierced, of the second. Crest: A rock, ppr. 

A pedigree of this family from the sixteenth century, and copies of the 
documents relating to the erection of the above-mentioned Columbier, ap- 
pear at page 190 et seg. of my “ Armorial of Jersey.” 


Le Mesurier (Le Messarier, Marzeurys, Mazure, Maseure or Masure), 
is the name of a family of considerable distinction in the island of Guern- 
sey, of which offshoots occasionally appear in the sister island of Jersey, as 
landowners; the name frequently appears in the Hztente, or King’s Rent- 
Roll of Guernsey, temp. Edward III. One member, Paul Le Mesurier, 
was Lord Mayor of London at the commencement of the present century, 
and was, besides, M. P. forthe borough of Southwark. ‘One branch of this 
family were hereditary governors of the island of Alderney, by letters- 
patent, a right lately redeemed by the Crown. The only son of the last 
governor of Alderney rebuilt the church, in that island, at his sole expense, 
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and in magnificent style. Arms of Le Mesurier: A chevron between three 
dexter hands, gules. These ancient bearings have been superseded by the 
following, for which a grant was obtained from the College of Arms, in 
London, some eighty years since :—Argent, on a chevron between three 
dexter hands gules, as many bezants. Crest: A hawk ppr., wings ex- 
tended or. 


Lz Gros (Legroo or Lagroue) is the name of a family common to both 
Jersey and Guernsey. In 1204, John Le Gros was a judge of the Royal 
Court of Guernsey; and in 1248, Peter Le Gros, or Grosse, appears as one 
of the inquisitors to declare before the King’s Justices-Itinerant the services, 
customs and liberties of the people of that island. In 1292, the name ap- 
pears in Jersey in an instrument dated on St. Clement’s day, in that year. 
In 1331, Guille Le Gros was one of the twelve sworn men, called upon to 
declare the King’s rights and dues in the parish of St. John, Jersey. In 
the latter part of the sixteenth century, a member of the family, who had 
settled in England, is described in a deed under his hand and seal, touching 
certain property he held at Peckham, co. Surrey, as Peter Le Grose, Esq., 
late of Her Majesty’s Island of Jersey. Another of the name settled in 
the island of Serk, after its colonization by the Seigneur of St. Ouen, and 
was possessed of one of the forty freeholds in that island. Several of his 
descendants were “Juges et Capitaines de I’Isle de Serc:”—one of whom, 
Judge John Le Gros, was the father of Susan Le Pelley, whose husband 
purchased the Lordship of the island of Serk, in 1721. The principal repre- 
sentative of this widely-diffused family now is Gervais Le Gros, M.A., of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicomte or Sheriff of Jersey, of Seafield, in that 
island. Arms of Le Gros: Azure, three lions rampant or: a chief argent. 
Crest: a dexter arm, embowed, ppr. vested gules, holding by the blade a 
sword, point downwards, hilted or. Motto: In Deo Confido. 


Luce. This family, which has been settled in the parish of St. Law- 
rence, Jersey, prior to 1500, claims to have migrated from Wales, and to 
be a branch of the famous Norman house of Lucy or Lucie, one of whose 
members was a companion of the Conqueror. Arms of Luce: Azure, a 
crescent argent. Crest: An Eagle with wings displayed, reguardant, hold- 
ing in the dexter claw a sword erect, all ppr. 

P A pedigree of this family, from 1610, appears in my “ Armorial of 
ersey.” 


Le Breton (Britton). In 1283, Philip Le Breton held the franc-fief 
of Noirmont, the fief és Guarauz, and the fief Burnouf. In 1370, William 
Le Breton was a judge of the Royal Court of Jersey. The family has 
given to that island three deans and two baillies (or chief magistrates). The 
chief representative of this ancient house in Jersey, is the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Corbet LeBreton, M.A., Dean of Jersey, and Rector of St. Helier. 
Arms of Le Breton: Azure, two chevrounels or. Crest: A rose gules, 
slipped and leaved, vert. 


La Rocevr (Laroke). <A family of ancient settlement in Jersey, long 
extinct. Arms of La Rocque: Argent a fesse between three trefoils slipped 
and couped, sable. 


The reader must not be surprised to see coupled with the important per- 
sonages mentioned in the foregoing notes, individuals of the humble positions 
recorded by Mr. Waters. In the Channel Islands, as in all other small 
places, persons of the same lineage are found in all positions in life, from the 
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most important to the most menial. In larger countries, such anomalies are 
the less glaring because the poorer members of a great family are wont to 
migrate—their kin forgetting, and themselves forgot. But that such cases 
are not uncommon in conservative England, the fact that the last of the 
Plantaganets (in the female line) are, at this day, to be found in a sexton, 
a butcher, and a toll-gate keeper, is of itself a significant proof. 

In conclusion, permit me to add that a rich mine of Jersey genealegy 
exists in the United States, in which great country live, at the present time, 
many junior representatives of the old feudal Normanno-Jersey families, 
ignorant probably, careless possibly, of the grand and stirring histories of 
their forefathers, who in that outpost of the English kingdom, kept intact 
their little territory against the overwhelming onslaughts of the French for 
some seven centuries ; aud who in their rock-bound islet preserved the pur- 
est remnant left of the Christian soldiers of Rollo and of William the 
Conqueror. 





GENEALOGY OF THE ANTHONYS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
Communicated by Joun Govu_p ANTHONY, Esq., of Cambridgeport, Mass. 


1. Joun’ AntHONY, or ANTHONIE as he wrote it, was the founder of 
the name in New England, and came to this country in the barque Hercu- 
les, John Kiddey, master, April 16, 1634. He had, says Savage, previ- 
ously resided in the beautiful village of Hampstead, near London. Tradi- 
tion says he was accompanied by his wife; but we find her name nowhere 
mentioned. 

The first mention we find of John is in the Colonial Records of Rhode 
Island, 14th 7th mo. 1640, when he was admitted a freeman of Ports- 
mouth, R. I., and soon after chosen corporal in a military company. On 
14th 9th mo. 1644, his land was assigned him at a place called “ The Wad- 
ing River.” On May 25, 1655, he was chosen by the General Court one of 
the two persons authorized by law to keep houses of entertainment in 
Portsmouth. 

This is all the notice we find of him in the Colonial Records, except as 
deputy and commissioner. He died July 28, 1675, aged 68 years, leaving 
five children : 

2.i. Jonny, jv. Susanna, 
ii. JosEPH, v. EvizaBera. 
iii. ABRAHAM, 


2. Joun®? Antuony (John') m. twice: first, Frances Wordell or War- 
dell, daughter of William Wordell, one of the original purchasers with 
Samuel Gorton of Warwick, R.I. She died Oct. 12,1692. By her he 
had: 

Joun, b. June 28, 1671; d. in infancy. 
Joseru, b. Oct. 28, 1673; d. Dec. 16, 1709. 
i. Witu1aM, b. July 18, 1676; d. in 1757. 
. Susanna, b. Jan. 1, 1679; d. in 1698. 
. Mary, b. June 16, 1681; d. Dec. 8, 1684. 
i. Saran, b. Oct. 1, 1683; d. May 13, 1684. 
ii. Evizasetn, b. Sept. 14, 1686 
Atice, b. April 26, 1689. 
. Samugt, b. Oct. 8, 1691. 
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He married for second wife, Jan. 3, 1694, Susanna, daughter of John 
Albro. She died Oct. 20,1715. By her he had: 


4. x. Atsro, b. Sept. 25, 1694. 
xi. Saran, b. Aug. 1, 1697; d. Feb. 9, 1798, over one hundred years old ; 
m. Thomas Gould, of Middletown, R. [., Oct. 1, 1723. Her child- 
ren were: 1. Elizabeth, b. July 17, 1724; d. June 22, 1751, 
2. Thomas, b. May 11, 1728; d. Feb. 21, 1749. 3. Juhn, b. Aug. 
29, 1736 ; d. Sept. 2, 1811. 
xii. Joun, b. Feb. 16, 1699. 


2. Witrtram® Antnony (John,’ John"), b. July 18, 1676; d. Nov. 9, 
1757 ; m. Patience Freeborn, b. in 1676, and d. April 27, 1757. Children: 
i. Wu41m, b. May 22, 1702. 
ii. AsicaiL, b. April 28, 1704. 
iii, Grpzon, b. Jan. 14, 1706; d. June 10, 1747. 
iv. Davin, b. July 19, 1709. 
v. Susanna, b. July 26, 1712. 


4, Atpro® Antoony (John,’ John’), b. Sept. 25, 1694; d. in 1746; 
m. Susan Hefferman, who was b. in 1697, and d. in 1771. Children: 


5. i. Extzasernu, b. in 1728; d. in 1816. She married Gilbert Stuart, of 

Perthshire, Scotland. Her children were: 1. James, d. an infant; 
2. Anne, b. Nov. 19, 1753. 3. Gilbert, b. Dec. 3, 1755; d. July 
28, 1825—the celebrated painter. 

ii. Sarau, b. in 1730. 

iii. Joun, b. Oct. 13, 1732; d. Feb. 26, 1814. 

iv. Wutu1aM, b. in 1734. 

v. Samugt, b. in 1736. 

vi. Josepn, b. in 1738; d. in 1798. 

vii. Mary, b. in 1743; d. in 1822. 


The present fragment of genealogy is put forth with a double motive,—to 
call attention to the work on the subject I have now in preparation, and 
at the same time to correct two errors in the generally received account of 
Gilbert Stuart, the painter. It has always been stated in his biography 
that his mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. John Anthony, and that 
she was of Welsh descent; whereas her father was Albro Anthony, and 
the family are purely English, as my researches into the early records 
abundantly prove. 





LONGMEADOW (MASS.) FAMILIES. 
Communicated by Wiitarp 8S. ALLEN, Esq., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 320.] 


2d Generation. Laurence Bliss, of Springfield, son of Margaret Bliss, 
was married Oct. 25, 1654, to Lydia Wright. Their children: 

Lydia, born Nov. 29, 1655, died March 27, 1656; Sarah, born May 11, 
1657, died June 8, 1657; Sarah, born April 4, 1658, died Sept. 25, 1659 ; 
Samuel, born June 7, 1660, died June 22, 1660; Samuel, born Aug. 16, 
1662, died March 15, 1733; Hannah, born May 26, 1665, died Nov. 6, 
1737 ; Sarah, born Nov. 27, 1667; William, born April 28, 1670; Pela- 
tiah, born Aug. 19, 1674, died June 2, 1747. 

The sons had families in Springfield. Hannah was married Dec. 17, 
1691, to Capt. Thomas Colton, of Longmeadow (see p. 50). Sarah was 
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married to George Webster, Dec. 13, 1695. Laurence Bliss, the father, 
died 1676. Lydia, his widow, was married Oct. 31, 1678, to John Norton, 
who died Aug. 24, 1687, and Jan. 7, 1688, Lydia Norton was married to 
John Lamb, who also died Sept. 28, 1690; and March 1, 1692, the widow 
Lydia Lamb was mafried to George Colton, called Quartermaster Colton, 
the father of Capt. Thomas Colton who married the dau. Hannah. Quar- 
termaster Colton died Feb. 13, 1699, and Lydia, his widow, died Dec. 17, 
1699. 

[Page 10.] 2d Generation. Samuel Bliss, of Springfield, son of Mar- 

ret Bliss (page 9), was married Nov. 10, 1664, to Mary Leonard, dau. of 

ohn and Sarah Leonard. Their children were: 

Hannah, born Dec. 20, 1666; Thomas, b. Feb. 8, 1668; Mary, born 
Aug. 4, 1670; Jonathan, born Jan. 5, 1672; Martha, born June 1, 1674; 

x Experie orn April 1, 1679, died April 7, 1697; Mercy, born July 18, 
1680; Ebenezer, born July 29, 1683, died Sept. 7, 1717; Margaret, born 
Sept. 11, 1684, died Jan. 19, 1736; Esther, born April 2, 1688. 

The sons Thomas and Ebenezer had families in Springfield. By En- 
field records, Jonathan Bliss was married March 7, 1702, to Sarah Eggle- 
ston, and it is supposed that he settled in East Windsor. Mary was mar- 
ried Feb. 1, 1687, to Philip Smith. Martha was married Nov. 10, 1697, 
to Samuel Ely. Mercy was married Dec. 30, 1703, to John Ely. Mar- 
garet was married Jan. 16, 1707, to Samuel Colton (page 53). Esther 
was married May 10, 1716, to Henry Chapin, of Chicopee. Samuel Bliss, 
the father; died March 23, 1720-" Mary; tis" widow, Jan. 1, 1724. 

2d Generation. John Bliss, of Longmeadow, supposed to have been 
the son of Margaret Bliss, of the family (page 9), was married Oct. 7, 
1667, to Patience Burt, dau. of Henry Burt (see page 24). Their children 
were : 

John, born Sept. 7, 1669 ; Nathaniel, born Jan. 26, 1671 ; Thomas, born 
Oct. 29, 1673, died Aug. 12, 1758 ; Joseph, born 1676, died March 1, 1754; 
Hannah, born Nov. 16, 1678; Henry, born Aug. 15, 1681, died Nov. 30, 
1684; Ebenezer, b. 1683, died Nov. 4, 1761. 

John and Nathaniel married in Longmeadow; removed to Enfield, and 
from thence to Lebanon, Conn., and died in that town. The families of 
Thomas and Ebenezer (see page 11). Hannah, the daughter, was married 
to Henry Wright, of Chicopee, May 24,1705. John Bliss, the father, 
died Sept. 10, 1702. Patience Bliss, his widow, died Oct. 25, 1732, in her 
87th year. 

3d Generation. Samuel Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of Nathaniel and 
Catharine Bliss, was married, Jan. 2, 1672, to Sarah Stebbins, dau. of 
‘Thomas and Hannah Stebbins (see p. 196). Their children : 

Samuel, born Aug. 10, 1677, died Aug. 31, 1692; Nathaniel, born Sept. 
8, 1679, died March 12, 1751; Sarah, born Oct. 1681 ; Margaret, b. Nov. 
23, 1683; Thomas, born Jan. 22, 1685, died Sept. 4, 1767 ; Hannah, born 
August, 1687, died April 15, 1711; John, born Nov. 4, 1690, died Oct. 8, 
1734; Samuel, born April 25, 1694, died Dec. 21, 1724; Ebenezer, born 
March 4, 1696, died Aug. 29, 1784. 

Sarah, the daughter, was married to Nathaniel Mighel, of Westfield, 
Jan. 15, 1702, and after his death to William Nichols, April 23, 1712. 
Margaret was married to Benjamin Cooley, Jan. 31,1701. Hannah was 
married to Ebenezer Warner, of Springfield, Jan. 9, 1707, and had one 
son, Samuel, born Oct. 3, 1708, and died April 15,1711. This son settled 
dn Wilbraham, and wes called clerk Warner. Sarah, the mother, died Nov. 
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6,1721. Samuel Bliss, the father, died June 19, 1739, in his 102d year. 
The families of the four sons in pages 11, 12 and 13. 

[Page 1l.] 3d Generation. Nathaniel Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of © 
Nathaniel and Catherine Bliss (page 9), was married Dec. 28, 1676, to 
Deborah Colton, dau. of George and Deborah Colton (page 48). They 
having no children, took Joshua Field, son of Samuel and Sarah Field, and 
made him his principal heir. This Joshua Field was the son of his half- 
sister, his mother, Samuel Field’s wife, being the dau. of Thomas Gilbert 
and Catharine, who was the mother of this Nathaniel Bliss. 

Nathaniel Bliss died Dec. 23, 1736, and Deborah died Nov. 26, 1733, 
and he is said to have been buried on the east side of Capt. Thomas Col- 
ton, his wife’s brother, and she on the west side, in Longmeadow burying 

ound. 
od Generation. Thomas Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of John and Pa- 
tience Bliss (page 10), was married May 27, 1714, to Mary Macronny, 
dau. of William and Margaret Macronny. She was born Nov. 2, 1690. 
Their children : 

Mary, born Dec. 4, 1715; Thomas, born May 30, 1719, died May 24, 
1747; Henry, born Dec. 5, 1722; Henry, born Aug. 21, 1726, died Feb. 
8, 1761. 

Mary, the daughter, was married Feb. 3, 1736, to Nicholas Holbrook. 
Thomas was married to Rachel Parsons, of Northampton, and died with- 
out issue, and his widow returned to her native town. Thomas Bliss, the 
father, died Aug. 12, 1758. Margaret, his widow, died March 30, 1761. 

3d Generation. Ebenezer Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of John and 
Patience (page 10), was married July 23, 1723, to Joanna Lamb, dau. of 
Samuel and Rebecca Lamb. She was born June, 1695. Their children 
were: 

Joanna, born Dec. 10, 1723; Ebenezer, born Dec. 7, 1725; Noah, born 
Jan. 12, 1728; Rebecca, born Oct. 15, 1729; Stephen, born Feb. 26, 
1732; Joel, born June 18, 1734; John, born June 6, 1736; Eunice, born 
June 25, 1739. The families of the sons, see on pages 13 and 14. Joanna 
was married, Sept. 23, 1773, to Deacon Nehemiah Estabrook, of Lebanon, 
N.H. Rebecca was married May 12, 1774, to Eli Cooley (see page 104). 
Eunice was married Feb. 22,1775, to Aaron Day, of West Springfield. 
Ebenezer Bliss, the father, died Nov. 4, 1761. Joanna, his widow, died 
May 18, 1768. 

4th Generation. Nathaniel Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and : 
Sarah Bliss (see page 10), was married Jan. 20, 1704, to Mary Morgan, 
dau. of David and Mary Morgan. She was born Dec. 24, 1686. Their 
children were: 

Nathaniel, born Oct. 26, 1704, died Nov. 23, 1771; Mary, born Sept. 
11, 1706, died Jan. 17, 1725; Mercy. born April 24, 1709 ; Hannah, born 
May 26, 1711, died July 19, 1712; Hannah, born Oct. 1, 1713, died July 
8, 1800; Pelatiah, born March 4, 1717, died Oct. 24,1789; Bathsheba, 
born Aug. 30, 1722, died Feb. 15, 1794; Mary, born July 31, 1725, died 
Aug. 2,1725; Abner, born Aug. 19, 1726, died April 20, 1782. 

[Page 12.] The families of the sons, see page 15. Hannah was mar- 
ried to Jonathan Day, Jan. 8, 1733. Bathsheba was married April 23, 
1742, to Samuel Nichols, of Brimfield. Mary, the mother, died Nov. 22, 
1739. Nathaniel Bliss, the father, was married again Dec. 6, 1742, to 
Mary Cooley, the widow of Joseph Cooley, of Somers (see page 94), and 
died March 12,1751. Mary, his last wife, died April 2, 1773; she was 
born Sept. 3, 1694. 
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4th Generation. Thomas Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and 
Sarah Bliss (page 10), was married Nov. 2, 1710, to Sarah Dorchester, 
dau. of James and Sarah Dorchester. Their children were: 

Sarah, born Dec. 10, 1711 ; Margaret, born Aug. 3, 1715, died June 16, 
1744; Miriam, born Sept. 27, 1717, died Nov. 26, 1789; Jemima, born 
May 15, 1720; Ann, born April 24, 1722, died May 2, 1772; Mary, born 
Sept. 30, 1728, died April 6, 1804. 

Sarah, the daughter, was married to Stephen Stebbins, Oct. 9, 1733 (see 
page 200). Miriam was married Feb. 1, 1737, to Noah Hale (see page 
139). Margaret was married to Jonathan Stebbins, Dec. 11, 1735. Jemi- 
ma was married to William King, of Wilbraham. Ann and Mary died 
unmarried. Sarah, the mother, died September 16, 1745. Thomas Bliss, 
the futher, was married again, Nov. 6, 1746, to Mehitable Lumbard, the 
widow of David Lumbard, of Brimfield, and he died Sept. 4, 1767, and his 
widow died July 28, 1780. 

4th Generation. John Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and Sarah 
Bliss (page 10), was married to Lydia Field, of Sunderland. Their 
children were : 

John, born Feb. 1, 1727, died Nov. 3, 1809; Aaron, born May 3, 1730, 
died Feb. 1, 1810. Lydia, the mother, died Feb. 29, 1760, aged 65. John 
Bliss, the father, died Oct. 8, 1784, aged 94 years nearly. The families of 
the sons, see page 16. 

4th Generation. Samuel Bliss, of Longmeadow, son of Samuel and 
Sarah Bliss, was married Dec. 4, 1713, to Elizabeth Warriner, supposed to 
have been dau. of Joseph Warriner, who was the son of William Warriner, 
of Springfield. Their children were: 

Abigail, born 1714; Josiah, born Oct. 8, 1716, died Oct. 27, 1716; 
Esther, born Nov, 22, 1717, died April 30,1718; Esther, born June 8, 
1719; Elizabeth. 

Abigail, the daughter, was married to John Charles, of Brimfield. Eliza- 
beth was married, Nov. 22, 1739, to Seth Chapin, of Somers. Samuel Bliss, 
the father, was in a state of distraction some years before his death, and 
died in that state, Dec. 21, 1724. Elizabeth, the widow, was married Nov. 
12, 1729, to John Pease, of Enfield. Joshua Field (see page 11) was the 
son of Samuel Field and his wife, who was the dau. of Thomas and Catha- 
rine Gilbert. 





A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF THE WILDERS. 
Communicated by the Rev. Moszs H. WriLpsr, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROM the examination of English works and a correspondence with 
Frederic Wilder, Esq., of Purley Hall, the seat of the Wilder estate 
of England, we learn that our ancestors were a branch of that family. 

In 1497, Henry VII., as a special token of his regard for services ren- 
dered in the contest with Richard III. at the battle of Bosworth, granted 
to Nicholas Wilder a landed estate with a coat of arms. The estate was 
located about four miles west of Reading, in Berkshire, and is in the parish 
of Sulham. The family residence was not a part of the entailed estate. 
John, the third from Nicholas, died at Shiplake, on the Thames, about 
twelve miles from Sulham. Here Thomas, son of John, was born and 
died. From here Martha departed when she emigrated to Massachusetts ; 
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and the succeeding inheritors of the estate made this their home until, on the 
accession of Henry Wilder, LL.D., Rector of Sulham, to the landed estate 
in 1777, he purchased Purley Hall, a beautiful residence built by Hawes, 
a director of the South Sea Company, in 1720, for his own use. On remov- 
ing to Purley Hall, Dr. Wilder sold the old family seat to the Philli- 
mores, who still reside there. 

Thomas Wilder, Esq., was the fourth from Nicholas, and died in 1634, 
Martha, who is the mother of us all, was his widow, or Shiplake could not 
have been her residence. If so, Thomas, Elizabeth and Edward, who were 
here to welcome their mother, though we do not know when or how they 
came, were his children, and all the Wilders of this country, with the ex- 
ception of a few German families, are the lineal descendants of the military 
chieftain of the battle of Bosworth. 

Frederic Wilder, Esq., now forty-five years of age, is the twelfth in de- 
scent from Nicholas Wilder. 


Nore sy tue Epiror.—The author of the preceding article, the Rev. Moses H. 
Wilder, 313 Raymond Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has devoted his entire time for the 
last two years to the preparation of a history and genealogy of the Wilders of Eng- 
land and the United States. Le has cullected nearly five thousand names of the 
descendants of the first emigrants. His work will be put to press as soon as suffi- 
cient encouragement is offered. As he is now in his eightieth year, it is hoped that 
& prompt response will be given. 

We have been favored with a copy of a letter from Dr. Alexander Wilder, presi- 
dent of the Eclectic Medical College, New York city, who has examined the man- 
uscript of the Rev. Mr. Wilder, and expresses the = that he has ‘‘ exhibited 
@ rare capacity and fidelity in his undertaking.’’ He further says : 

“‘Tt is my judgment and desire that those of our number, who are able, shall pre- 
sent to the Rev. Moses H. Wilder such amounts of money as they can affurd, that 
he may be enabled to print a large edition, not only for those who bear the name 
but for the use of public libraries, where the value of such works is often beyo 
computation.”’ 





THE WAITE FAMILY OF BOSTON, MASS. 
Communicated by Henry E. Waite, Esq., of West Newton, Mass. 


Marswat Ricuarp Waite, or Boston. 
O* one of the ancient gravestones still standing in King’s Chapel Bury- 
ing Ground in Boston, appears the following inscription: “ Richard 

Wayte, aged 84 years, died 17 Sept. 1680.” 

The records of Boston show that. he was admitted to the church Aug. 
28, 1634, took the freeman’s oath March 9, 1637 ; 
was to be disarmed Nov. 30, 1637, for “ holding Myraylo- 
to the opinions of Mr. Wheelwright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson ;” member of the Ancient and Hon- (1653.) 
orable Artillery Company, 1638; subjected to malediction of the church, 
January, 1639, for “taking buckskin leather to make gloves,” but was soon 
after reinstated. Was one of Mt. Wollaston petitioners, May 13, 1640, 
asking to be incorporated in a town to be called Braintree; was Sergeant, 
July 26, 1647, when he was sent as messenger to the chief sachem of 
the Narragansett Indians, and again April 18, 1653. At Boston Coun- 
cil, Oct. 3, 1654, being then marshal or sheriff of the Colony, he was ap- 
pointed “ Commissary of the Horse” in an expedition against the Narra- 
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sett Indians the following month. He petitions General Court at 

ton, May 20, 1658, for 300 acres of land—on account of services 
in the Pequot war and elsewhere—which was granted and laid out Oct. 20, 
1658, “in the wilderness between Cochituate and Nipnop, 220 acres on 
a neck surrounded by Sudbury river, great pond and small brook, five 
patches, 20 acres meadow, and 60 acres on N. E. side Washakum pond,” 
all now included in Framingham, Mass. He was allowed £5 out of the 
treasury, Nov. 12, 1659, for “his great and diligent pains, riding day and 
night, in summoning those entertaining Quakers to this Court.” Was 
appointed Governor’s Guard, Oct. 16, 1660, at all public meetings out 
of Court. He was called a tailor, and owned land on Broad Street. 
His will, dated January 6, 1679, proved Nov. 9, 1680, mentions wife 
Rebecca, and children Return, Richard and John Wayte, and Abigail 
Jones; his brother Gamaliel and brother’s son John, executors. He mar- 
ried, first, Elizabeth, who was admitted to Boston church from the church 
at Newbury, and died about 1651, and he soon after married Rebecca Hep- 
bourne. His children, by wife Elizabeth, were: 


i. Josepn, d. Nov. 20, 1651, — 14 years. 
ii. Isaac, b. Aug. 9; d. Aug. 21, 1638. 

2. iii. Rerorn, b. July 8, 1639; d. Sept. 1702; m. Martha ——. 
iv. Hannag, b. Sept. 14, 1641. 
v. NatasanigEt, b. Oct. 25, 1643. Not mentioned in his father’s will, 1679. 
vi. Mary, b. Feb. 15, 1645-6. 
vii. Samvet, b. June 19, 1648. Not mentioned in his father’s will, 1679. 
viii. Exizapeta, bapt. Nov. 17, 1650. 


And by wife Rebecca, were : 


ix. Jounn, b. Nov. 1, 1653; d. Nov. 5, 1658. 

x. Abicatt, m. first, Thomas Jones, and second, in 1687, Thomas Aikins. 

xi. Ricwarp, b. Dec. 16, 1658; m. Dec. 9, 1686, Lydia Hale, of Charles- 
town. Their dau. Lydia b. March 27, 1689. The mother d. Jan. 
21, 1700, aged 31, and he m. again in Plymouth, Oct. 21, 1706, 
Elizabeth Connady. He was master of the barque John and Katha- 
rine of Charlestown, five men, for Antego, Nov. 1688, and of the 
sloop Swallow in April, 1700. 

xii. Joun, b. Feb. 9, 1660; m. April 28, 1687, Ruth Edmands of Charles- 
town, who d. Dec. 28, 1721, aged 52 years. He wae a * ship joiner,” 
and d. in Charlestown, Jan. 29, 1704-5. The children of John and 
Ruth were :—1. John, b. Feb. 3. 1690-1 ; d. April 14, 1691. 2. John, 
b. Sept. 3, 1695; d. Dec. 18, 1721, unm. 3. Richard, b. Feb. 27, 
1692-3 ; m. Dec. 12, 1716, Elizabeth Weeks, of Boston, where their 
dau. Elizabeth was born, Feb. 4, 1716-7. They were living in Med- 
ford in 1722, where their dau. Abigail was born, Jan. 27, 1723-4, 
where he dicd, Feb. 1, 1740, *‘ very suddenly.”’ 4. Wilham, b. 
June 29, 1700; m. July, 1730, Mehitable, dau. of Andrew and 
Mehitable Starkey of Attleboru’. He was a cooper, living in Med- 
ford in 1744, where he d. June 24. 1750. She d. March 23, 1773, 
aged 64 years. No children. 5. Ruth, b. Feb. 22, d. 11 March, 
1698-9. 

xiii. Repecca, b. Jan. 3, 1663. 

xiv. Saran, b. June 23, 1665. 


2. Rerorn? Warre (Richard'), b. 1639; was a member of the 
Artillery Company in 1662; 
a Sergeant in regular pay, 
1674-81; was a tailor, and cA 
imported part of the show 
at Gov. Leverett’s funeral, 4 
March, 1679, appearing him- (1681.) 
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self in the procession. He succeeded his father as marshal, and died in 
September, 1702, aged 63 years. His children, by wife Martha, were: 


i. 


ii. 


Rervurn, b. Dec. 28, 1679; m. in Plymouth, Dec. 10, 1707, Mary, 


widow of Dr. Francis Le Baron. She died, and he m. again in Ply- 
mouth, Feb. 7, 1737-8, Martha Tupper. His will, dated there, 
Dec. 16, 1738, proved Nov. 4, 1751, gives all his estate to wife Mar- 
tha. No children mentioned. He was a tailor. 


Marrna, b. Aug. 4, 1681. 


iii, Etizasetu, b. Aug. 6, 1686. 
iv. Mary, b. Dec. 24, 1687; m. Feb. 19, 1712-13, Capt. Jabez Shurtleff 


v. 
vi. 


of Plymouth. 


Nicnotas, b. Feb. 6, 1689; d. July 19, 1690. 
Tuomas, b. Dec. 14, 1691; m. Oct. 1, 1714, Abigail Burnham. Their 


dau. Abigail b. April 28, 1716. ‘The mother d. Nov. 29, 1717, 

25 years and 5 months, and he m. again, June 4, 1718, Mary Wor- 
den, dau. of Jonathan Bill of Chelsea. She was living in 1765. 
His will, dated Bostun, April 1, 1774, proved May 19, 1775, men- 
tions wife Suviah, and no children, and gives to the first thurch, of 
which he was deacon twenty years or more, a “‘ silver flagon equal 
in size and value to that given by Hon. William Dummer,” and 
also to each of the poor of the church 12s. He was a ‘tailor and 
shopkeeper,’’ and owned land on Leverett’s Lane, Queen Street 
Cornhill, and elsewhere. In 1724 he bought of Hannah, widow o} 
Samuel Holbrook, the east half of a tenement in King Street, 
‘** known by the name of the sign of the bunch of grapes,” on the 
east side of Mackerel Lane. He was living on Queen Street in 1764. 


3. vii. Ricnarp, b. Oct. 21, 1693; m. in Plymouth, Dec. 4, 1722, Mary, dau. 


of John and Mary Barnes. She was b. Feb. 8, 1701. He was of 
Middleboro’ 1715, Taunton 1718, and afterwards of Plymouth, from 
whence he sailed as master of a coasting vessel between that p 
and New London, for many years. In 1749 he paid £3700 for house 
and land on Leverett’s Lane, in Boston, and in April, 1751, buys on 
Cornhill, and removes to Boston; in June, 1752, back in Plymouth, 
and again in Boston in 1757 with wife Mary. 


8. Ricnarp® Waite (Return,*? Richard’), m. Mary Barnes. Their 


children, b. 
i, 
ii. 
iii. 
iv. 
v. 
vi. 
Vii. 
Viii. 
ix. 
Ze 
4. xi. 


in Plymouth, were: 


Mary, b. Feb. 27, 1722-3. 
Lyp1a, b. Jan. 25, 1724-5. 
Martna, b. April 22, 1727. 
ExizaBetu, b. July 27, 1729; d. Sept. 16, 1730. 
AsicalL, b. July 27, 1731. 


Exizasera, b. April 15, 1734, 


Sarag, b. March 1, 1735-6 


Tuomas, b. April 3, 1739; a. July 23, 1740. 


Tuomas, b. April 13, 1741; d. Aug. 25, 1741. 


Hanna, b. June 22, 1743. 
Ricwarp, b. Oct. 6, 1745. 


4. Ricnarp* Waite (Richard, Return,? Richard’), b. in Plymouth, 
Oct. 6, 1745; removed to Boston, and to Champion, N. Y.; m. Submit 
Thomas, b. in Hardwick, Mass., Oct. 28, 1747. Children: 


Tuomas, b. Aug. 10, 1772. 
Dorastus, b. Aug. 22, 1776. 


iii. Mary, b. March 11, 1779. 
iv. Maritpa, b. May 22, 1781. 


v. 
vi. 
5. vii. 


viii. 


1x. 





Ricuarp, b. April 6, 1784. 
Satty, b. April 6, 1786. 
NMS: b. May 13, 1789. 
Susur, b. Nov. 9, 1791. 
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5. James’ Waite (Richard,* Richard,’ Return,’ Richard’), b. May 
18, 1789; removed from Bennington, Vt., to Champion, N. Y., in 1808, 
where he d. in 1872; m. Esther L. Coughlan of Dummerston, Vt. His 
children were : 

i. Wh434em L., b. Sept. 17. 1811. 

ii. Tuomas C., b. Oct. 1, 1814. 

iii. Hiram Henry, b. Aug. 13, 1816; now living in Hopkinton, N. Y.; 
a clergyman; m. S. Maria Randall, of Antwerp, N.Y. His son 
Henry Randall Waite, b. Dec. 16, 1845, a clergyman, organized and 
was pastor of the American Union Chapel in Rome, Italy, three 

ears, until Sept. 1874; now connected with the ‘* International 
view,”’ ae in New York city, where he resides. 

iv. Hera Ann, b. Feb. 13, 1820. 

. Sera, b. July 26, 1823. 
. Jui A., b. Sept. 1, 1825. 
i. James M., b. Sept. 8, 1827. 


GaMALIEL WaytTE, or Boston, 


Brother of marshal Richard Wayte, was admitted to the church, Dee. 15, 
1633; on list of freemen, March 4, 1635; disarmed Nov. 30, 1637, for 
holding to opinions of Mr. Wheel- ’ 
wright and Mrs. Hutchinson; owed Dinah. CVtlabe— 
Elias Maynard, of Sidmouth, co. De- (1653.) 
von, England, March 16, 1653; with other fishermen he prays the Court 
at Salem, Oct. 14, 1657, for exemption from training in the fishing season; 
received, in 1670, a grant of one-half an acre of land in Boston, on south 
side of Sentry Hill, to plant and improve; owned land on Long sland, 
in Boston harbor, in 1673. His children, in 1667, were John and Debo- 
rah, and his grandchildren Ebenezer and Richard Price are mentioned. 
Judge Sewall, in his diary, says: “ Gamaliel Wayte died suddenly, Dec. 
9, 1685, aged 87 years; lately had several new teeth.” Administration 
of his estate granted Jan. 12, 1685-6, to his widow Grace, aged about 
61 in 1671,” and again Jan. 5, 1691, to his dau. Deborah Paddy. His 
children, by wife Grace, were: 
i. Moszs, b. June, 1637; d. March, 1638. 

ii. Grace, b. Jan. 10, 1638-9; m. May 6, 1662, Richard Price. 

iii. Mosgs, b. Sept. 1640; d. Sept. 1641. 

iv. Samvuet, b. Nov. 7, 1641. 

v. Dxsorau, b. Jan. 17, 1644; m. —— Paddy. 
2. vi. Joun, b. 1646; m. first, Mary ——, and second, Eunice ——. 

vii. GaMALrEL, bapt. Nov. 17, 1650. 


2. Joun? Wayrte (Gamaliel'), b. 1646; son of Gamaliel; m. first, 
Mary, who was living in 1774, 
but soon after died, when he 
m. again, Eunice [Roberts]. “i 
He was a merchant of Bos- fAtak LL 
ton; witness to will of Gov. ——— nl 
Leverett; surety on bond o (1695. 
Eunice, widow and administratrix of the estate of Moses Maverick of 
Marblehead in 1686; owned land on Long Island in Boston harbor in 
1673, and in 1694 sold “ Beudal’s Dock.” Administration on his estate 
granted to his wife Eunice, April 8,1702. The children of John and Eunice 
were : 
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Eontce, b. July 11, 1677; m. June 27, 1700, Thomas Coram. 

. Joun, b. April 2, 1680; d. young. 

ii. Grace, b. Feb. 7, 1681; m. April 7, 1702, Thomas Wallace. 

. Lyp1, b. June 5, 1684; m. Aug. 15, 1706, William Brown. 
GamauiEL, b. Sept. 24, 1686. Administration on his estate granted 

to his mother Eunice, Nov. 7, 1709. 
i. Exizaneru, b. Feb. 26, 1688. 
i. Joun, b. Sept. 13, 1691. 





THE ANGEL GOFFE AGAIN. 


Communicated by the Hon. Grores SuExpon, of Deerfield, Mass. 


eer able and exhaustive pamphlet on the Regicides, Whalley 

and Goffe, by Prof. Franklin B. Dexter [ante, p. 132], con- 
tains the usual story of the latter’s mysterious appearance at Hadley, 
Sept. 1, 1675. To this he adds: 


“T venture to suggest that a contemporary hint at the occurrence may be 
found in a letter from the Rev. John Russell to Increase Mather (M. H. C. 
4) viii. 81), who, as we shall see later, was a trusted friend of the regicides. 
r. Russell comments thus on Mather’s ‘ History of the Indian Wars,’ in 
which the attack on Hadley was briefly mentioned without reference to the 
mysterious leader :—‘I find nothing considerable mistaken in your history ; 
nor do I know whether you proceed in your intended second edition. That 
which I most fear in the matter is, lest Mr. B. or some of Connecticut should 
clash with ours, and contradict each other in the matter of fact. Should 
that appear in print, which I have often heard in words, I fear the event 
would be exceeding sad.’ Viewed in the light of subsequent facts, these 
sentences mean that Goffe had, before the date of this letter (April 18, 1677), 
removed to Connecticut, and Mr. Russell is apprehensive lest ‘Mr. B.,’ or 
others with whom Goffe was now living, should contradict any printed version 
of the dramatic appearance at Hadley, and lest in any event the safety of 
the poor hunted regicide should be endangered.” 


The italics are mine. Appended is the following marginal note : 


“T have thought it best to leave the passage respecting the attack on Had- 
ley, as it was written six years ago. It should be stated, however, that a 
recent paper in the New England [Historical and] Genealogical Register, 
by Hon. George Sheldon, of Hadley [ Deerfield], re-examines the grounds 
of the common tradition, and decides against it; the author makes no refer- 
ence to the letter of Mr. Russell, on my interpretation of which I still rely. 
August, 1876.” 


With all due deference and courtesy to Mr. Dexter, I have to say, 
in reply to his note, that in my article (ante, xxviii. 379), I made no 
reference to Mr. Russell’s letter, seeing. nothing in it bearing on the 
question at issue ; nor do I now discover the pertinency of its inter- 
pretation as given by the learned antiquary. - 

Even accepting as authentic history the tradition of Goffe’s “dra- 
matic experience,” to connect it with the passage quoted from Mr. 
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Russell’s letter seems to me straining a point, and since the fact is 
questioned, the letter would seem of no value as evidence. The 
interpretation I venture to put upon Mr. Russell’s words, disconnects 
them entirely from the subject of Goffe’s appearance at Hadley, Sept. 
1, 1675. Mr. Russell has received a copy of Mather’s work, and 
commenting on it in a friendly way, says to the author, im substance, 
I have examined your History and find no considerable mistakes to 
be corrected if you go on with your second edition ; our Connecticut 
friends, however, contradict some of your facts, and if they should 
circulate in print, what I have heard them utter, “the event would 
be exceeding sad.” Sad, because such a proceeding would increase 
the ill feeling and jealousy between the colonies, which had often 
been shown in bickerings during the war. May we not fairly as- 
sume, judging from the results that usually follow the publication of 
any contemporaneous military history, that some of the Connecticut 
officers were dissatisfied with Mather’s relation of operations in which 
they had been actors? that they had sharply criticized the author, 
and threatened to print their version of the affair? If this presump- 
tion be true, and “Mr. B.” refers to Capt. Bull, of Hartford, we 
can easily believe, with Mr. Russell, that this defence of the Con- 
necticut men would be made with an emphasis and vigor which 
would indeed have made “the event exceeding sad”—for Mr. Mather. 
Again, I do not discover in Mr. Russell’s letter, or elsewhere, any 
allusion to an intention of Mather to print any “version of the 
dramatic appearance at Hadley.” Whether the regicide, at the date 
of this letter, was at Hadley, or, as is more probable, at Hartford, we 
know that he was in the hands of friends whose very lives were 
bound up with the secret. If Goffe’s appearance was a verity, was 
it safer to proclaim the fact in a second edition, than it had been in 
the first a few months earlier? And if printed, what sad conse- 
quences could follow the “contradiction” of such a story as “a 
matter of fact,” by “Mr. B. or some of Connecticut”? How could 
the safety of the hunted fugitive be “endangered” by such a course? 
It would be the publication, and not the denial of the story, which 
would put his life in jeopardy. 

A careful study of the facts now in our possession, leads me clearly 
to the conclusion, that it is well nigh impossible for the extract from 
Russell’s letter quoted by Dexter to refer to the appearance of Goffe ; 
but taking the simple and apparent interpretation, that it refers to the 
events of the war, as recorded by Mather, all difficulties disappear. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


History or CoNGREGATIONALISM IN NoRFOLK AND SurroLtK.—The Rev. John Browne, 
B.A., of Wrentham, England, has in press a work with this title. It was briefly 
announced in the Recisrer for July (ante, p. 335). The book will be divided into 
two parts. The first will give notices of the early protestant feeling in those coun- 
ties, the rise of puritanism, and the history of congregationalism and non-conformity 
there to the present time. The second part wiil be devoted to memorials of the con- 
gregational and baptist churches, with notices of the old presbyterian churches, each 
church to have a separate history. Appendices will contain lists of ministers, 
silenced, deprived and ejected at various rs The eastern counties are rich in 
puritan and non-conformist history, and the author has collected a great deal of 
information which will be new and interesting to those who delight in such matters. 
The work will be published by subscription, at 10s. 6d. a copy, or 21s. a copy on 
large paper. Address, the Rev. J. Browne, Wrentham, or Messrs, Jarrold & Sons, 
Norwich and London, England. We hope a large subscription will be received by 
them from the United States. 


Framincuam, Mass.—The Rev. J. H. Temple has been at work for several years 
on a history of this town, and the book is nearly ready for the press. Mr. Temple 
is a native of Framingham, and of course familiar with its localities and traditions. 
He has been fortunate in the discovery of valuable original papers, in the State 
archives, and in the Middlesex and Suffolk County offices, and elsewhere, which 
enable him to give full accounts of the Indian clans that occupied the territory ; the 
earliest white settlements ; and, in general, the annals of the plantation and town. 
It is intended that the genealogies shail be complete; and the author will gladly 
receive records and items of family history from all who have been residents, or 
whose ancestors once lived in Framingham. 


Porrer.—I am collecting materials for a history of the Puffer family. Persons 
bearing the name will confer a favor by sending me their address with such other 
information as they may be able to furnish. Lorine W. Purrer. 

Brockton, Mass. 


Bensamin Extor (ante, p. 220).—Matthew A. Stickney, Esq., of Salem, has shown 
us some genealogical notes concerning this family, from which we obtain the pedi- 
gree of Benjamin Eliot concerning which inquiry was made. William? Elliott, son 
of Andrew* (see Recister, xxiii. 337), married Mrs. Mary Parker, widow of Nathan 
Parker, and daughter of Francis Brown, of Newbury. Their son William,’ b. 
Sept. 14, 1685 (bap. June 6, 1686), m. Anna Porter, of Salem, Oct. 21, 1708. 
Their son Benjamin,* b. April 10, 1709, was, it will be seen, a great-grandson of 
Andrew,* as he represents himself to be in the document printed on page 220. He 
m. in Ipswich Abigail Groves, Sept. 5, 1732 ; and died in Wiscasset, Aug. 25, 1756. 
He has descendants living in Salem and elsewhere.—Ep. 


Rayuonp.—In the July number of the Recisrer (p. 331) an inquiry is made as 
to the parentage of Thomas Raymond, of Norwalk, Conn., who was married to 
Sarah Andrews, Nov. 15, 1702. Perhaps the following may throw some light on 
the subject.—In the Norwalk Records oF t transfers of Real Estate, there is, in the 

ear 1699, a deed from John, Samuel, Thomas and Hannah Raymond to William 

aynes, of certain lands in the town of Norwalk. In Hall’s ** Ancient Records of 
Norwalk,” it is stated that John Raymond (son of Richard Raymond, of Salem) 
had by his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Betts, of Norwalk, John, Jr., b. Sept. 
9, 1665 ; Samuel, b. July 7, 1673, and perhaps others. I think there can be little 
doubt that the Thomas and Hannah mentioned in the above deed were the other 
children, and probably joined in giving deed of ope left them by their father, 
John Raymond. Per aps a reference to the Records o Wills, I think kept at Fair- 
field, U't., might determine the point. James L. Raymonp. 

835 Broadway, New York. 
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Exrepition To Canapa.—The following item has been copied for the Recrsrsr, by 
Frederic Kidder, Esq., from the Boston Evening Post, August 11, 1746: 

‘* Whereas there is now raising in Londonderry in the Province of New Hampshire 
a company of Irishmen under the command of me the Subscriber to go on the present 
expedition against Canada. These are to notify all my countrymen or others that 
have a mind to proceed in the said expedition, that if they will come and inlist that 
they shall have encouragement as is given to any in the Province, and they 
may depend I will use them kindly. Anprew Topp. 


Andrew Todd was one of the original proprietors of Londonderry. He was born 
in Ireland. 


Rincs anp Horse Ssors.—In repairing my house, in the summer of 1876, a 
curious fact was discovered in connection with the first chamber stairs. On the 
string pieces, under each tread, a wrought iron 10° nail was lightly driven, and on 
each nail hung an iron ring ; most of these were evidently taken from an old hames 
harness, and placed there when the house was built, some 135 years ago. 

What is the explanation ? . 

I have a horse shoe which was nailed to the door post of the ‘Old Indian 
House,”’ in this town, when it was built, about 1686. This, as we all know, was a 
— against witches; possibly the rings were a charm to confine them to the first 

oor. GroRGE SHELDON. 


Deerfield, Mass. 


Dennison.—Was Robert Dennison, of New Haven in 1658, and afterwards of 
Newark, New Jersey, a son of Wiiliam and Margaret Dennison of Roxbury, Mass., 
and brother of Capt. George Dennison of Stonington, Ct. ? 

Stonington, Ct. Ricnarp A. WHEELER. 


Fiske (ante, 221).—*‘ Phineas Fiske.’’ The Fiske Family, by Albert A. Fiske, 
2d edition (1867), page 205, says he married Neg Sarah (the mother of his 
e fu 


children), and m. (2d) Sarah Kasterick.’”’ T il name of his son John’s wife is 
not given. E. S. L. Ricuarpson. 

Chicaye, Il. _ ae 

Laxc.—‘‘ Inventory of Estate of Robert Lang,. 1716, on File at Exeter, N. H.” 
Thos. Leavitt, Clerk. Who was R. L.? Was heason of John L., of Portsmouth, 
N.H.? The Recister, vol. xxv. p. 118, says: ‘*Wm. Lang and Lucy Bennett 
were married Dec. 19, 1731.” Our Family Record, copied from old MSS. in 1800, 
re-copied 1818, says: ‘‘ Wm. Lang m. Sarah Bennett’’ (nodate). Which is right? 
The acne. vol. og a 120, says: ‘* Samuel — and Hannah Tout, were m. 
June 28, 1733.’? Our Family Record says he m. Hannah Trout. The Recisrer, 
xxiv. p. 357, says: John Lang, Sen., married Widow Ruth Sherburne, May 10, 
1725. Whose son was he, and who was his wife? E. S. L. Ricnarpson. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Ricuarpson.— Who was Zaccheus Richardson, a soldier in the war of 1812, and 
who drew for his service 160 acresof land? Was he No. 5894, Richardson Memorial, 
p. 605, or his son, No. 6040, p. 605? E. S. L. Ricwarpson. 

Chicago, Jil. 


Hay.—It has been observed that hay is seldom mentioned in early inventories of 
estates. Perhaps the reason for such omission may be sufficiently indicated thus :— 
In the inventory of the estate of William Myrick, Harwich, 1732, are included 

** One ox, with hay to eat, Ee 
Two cows, with hay to eat, 16£. 
One calf, with hay toeat, 2£. 
One mare, with hay to eat, 5£ ;” 
and on the inventory of the estate of Samuel Abbott, Sudbury, 1755, is an endorse- 
ment by Judge Danforth, that ‘‘ The Administrator mentions some hay necessary 
for the use of the creatures, not priz’d.’’—Barnsiable and Middlesex ~— — 
. R. Patag. 
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Wap .eicu.— Major Thomas Deane, of Exeter, N. H., in a family record has this 


entry: 

5 y® 9 Day 1736 Died my Sister Mary Wadl.” 

I presume the abbreviated surname is intended for Wadleigh. She was a daugh- 
ter of Thomas and Jane (Scammon) Deane; was born in Boston, Aug. 20, 1692, 
and married April 6, 1710, David Carwithin, who died about 1713 (ante, ix. 93). 
W hat was the christian name of her last husband, was his surname Wadleigh, and 
where did he reside? J. W. D. 


Hexry Warp married Ruth, daughter of Thomas Bailey, Jr., of Weymouth; 
previous to 1691. Where did he belong? Josep W. Porter. 
Burlington, Maine. 


Eanty Serrzters or Harrison, Marve (see Recister, xxx. 468).—This work will 
contain a history of the settlement of the town, its resources and progress, with 

nealogies of about fifty families. But few copies besides those subscribed for will 
fe printed. Price, one dollar. Address the author, Rev. G. T. Ridlon, North 
Fairfield, Me. 


Sroucnton.—W hat is the Les ge of Ruth, wife of Lieut. John atte see whose 

only child married the second Gov. Oliver Wolcott? This John Stoughton was the 

son of Nathaniel,* the son of John,* the son of 'Thomas,? whose father was Thomas! 

who settled in Connecticut, who was uncle of Lt. Gov. William Stoughton of 

Massachusetts. W.C. Tuckerman. 
New York City. 


Wit.iam anp Mary Sovtraworts, of Little Compton, Bristol Co., Mass., deeded 
land in Saybrook and Lyme, Dec. 4, 1777, to ‘‘ our beloved son, Joseph Blague, of 
Saybrook.’” Was Mary Southworth the widow of Joseph Blague, of Saybrook, 
formerly of Boston, who was father of the Joseph to whom land = —— ? 

. P. Buacue. 


Morrat.—The undersigned will be hp lad to receive any information concern- 
ft) 


ing the birth and parentage of the Rev. n Moffat, of the class of 1749 Princeton 

College, who at the age of eighteen immigrated to this ase and in 1752 m. 

Margaret, dau. of the Rev. Jobn Little, and Frances Fitzgerald of Little Britain, 

Orange Co., N. Y. J. L. Morrat, M.D. 
17 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Barcray.—Thomas Barclay, b. March 18, 1755, in St. Mary’s Co., Md.; came to 
Monmouth, N.J.; an American officer in 1776-7 ; d. probably 1804; m. Catherine, 
dau. of John Will:ams and Deborah White, and had seven children.:—Robert, 
William, John Williams, George Brinley, Joseph, Elizabeth, and Daniel. Any 
information concerning his ao | will be thankfully received by 

17 Schermerhorn St., Brooklyn, zy. J. L. Morrat, M.D. 


Meworrs or THE CuESTERS OF CuIcHLEY.—Robert Edmond Chester Waters, Esq. 
B.A., Barrister of the Inner Temple, London, England, is compiling a genealogi 
work under the above title. A small edition (28 copies small paper, price £5. 5s., 
and 6 copies large paper, price £2. 2s.) of two chapters of that work has been 
printed under the title of ‘‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Kindred Families of Thomas 
Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wood, bishop of Litchfield.’”’ 
Application for 4m should be addressed to the author, at Robson & Sons, Printers, 
20 Pancras-road, London, England. 


Painz.—In examining into the genealogy of our family I trace it oe Lemuel 
Paine, whose father Edward Paine and grandfather William were all alive at the 
breaking out of the Revolutionary War, the youngest being then old enough to 
take part in it, and the oldest, though then between 90 and 100 years of age, was 
not tvo old to interest himself in fitting out his son and grandson for the fight. All 
of them lived at that time in Foxborough, Mass., and from them have sprung a large 
descent. Can any of your readers inform me of the original stock ? 
Apert W. Pang. 
VOL. XXXI. 38* 
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Ireus rrom THE New Encianp CHRonicie, 1775.—The following items from the 
ae newspaper have been copied for the Recister by George H. Allan, Esq., of 
ton :— 


DIED.—In London, March 21, aged 74, the Hon. Thomas Penn, T: one of 
the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania and last Survivor of all the Children of William 
Penn, the Founder of that Province. (June 8, 1775.) 

Lost—By the Subscriber on the Morning of the 19th April, a Silver Warcu, with 
a steel Chain and silver Seal engraved E. G.; also, a few Days after, an outside 
Garment .usually called a Frenc pee Coat, with a crimson velvet Cape. Any 
Person who will cause the same to be returned, shall be rewarded therefor, by 
ELBRIDGE GERRY. 

P. S.—The Watch is marked on the Face ‘‘ Ellis, London,’’ if the Owner rightly 
remembers. (June 15, 1775.) 

Watertown, May 25, 1775. 

On Monday Evening, last Week, was married, at the Seat of Thaddeus Burr, 
Esq., in Fairfield, Connecticut, by the Rev. Mr. Eliot, the Honourable Joan 

ncock, Esq., President of the Continental Congress, to Miss Dororny Quincy, 
Daughter of uw Quincy, Esq., of Boston. (Sept. 7, 1775.) 


Sreruen Pratr.—He and his wife Lucy Curtis were born in Braintree, Mass., 
1761, and were married 1780. Their children were: Polly, Stephen, Daniel, Nancy 
Chloe, Clark, Clarissa, Abel, Lucy, Curtis and Sophia. Any information in regard 
to the ancestors of this family would be thankfully received through the Recister or 
by letter. R. L. Ricuarpson. 

West Stratford, Conn. 


Metion.—Can any of your readers furnish information concerning—Ist. The 
place of interment of Thomas Mellon, a soldier of the war of 1812? His musket, 
captured from a Highlander at the battle of New Orleans, was on exhibition at 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia, as late as 1862, but it has since disappeared. 
Where the remains of Lieut. Colonel Mellen of Colonel Weston’s regiment were 
buried? who was at the defence of Fort Schuyler in August, 1777. 3d. What 
branch of the family did the two soldiers mentioned above belong to? 4th. What 
was the wy > of naming Mellenville, in Columbia Co., N. Y.; Mellonville, Orange 
Co., Fla. ; Mellenville, Kentucky? &. GrorcE MELLON. 
335 E. St., N. Y. City. 


Proposep Memoria In Bermupa To Gates anD Somers.—The Rev. Alfred Malim, 
M.A., chaplain to Her Majesty’s Forces at St. George’s garrison, has written a 
letter to Gov. Kemper of Virginia, dated ‘‘ Cambridge House, St. George’s, Ber- 
muda, June 13, 1877,’’ which is printed in the Richmond Dispatch June 20. Rev. 
Mr. Malim is collecting money to build a church, for the use of the troops of that 
garrison, in memory of the deceased officers and men who have served in the Ber- 
muda islands. He wishes particularly to commemorate Sir Thomas Gates, governor 
of Virginia, and Admiral Sir George Somers, who were wrecked here, in 1609, on 
their way from England to Virginia, and suggests that the people of Virginia con- 
tribute towards a memorial. e adds that, if this be done, ‘‘ it will not be the first 
garrison church in which a memorial has been erected by Americans; for when I 
was stationed at Portsmouth, some two or three years ago, the people of New Hamp- 
shire erected a memorial in the garrison church of that station to Capt. John 
Mason,”’ the founder of that state. Contributions may be sent to Rev. Mr. Malim. 


Penn.—We learn that John Snow, Esq., of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, is preparing a 
logy of the Penn family descendants of Gabriel Penn of Amherst County, Va. 
rn about 1735, from whom descended John Penn, the signer of the Declaration o 
Independence. 


Harvarp Grapvates.—In continuation of the article published on page 334 of 
the last number of the Reaisrer, I send the following names of graduates from 1760 to 
1789, of whom it is very desirable to get the places of their death, and the year, the 
day and the month. I have added occasionally something that may furnish a clew 
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tothem. I have given, too, the date of the year when they were first starred, as 
being dead, on the Triennial Catalogue, for probably they died in that year or not 
long previously ; though in some cases they may have died many years before. 
The dates of deaths are particularly important ; but any other iacts in their lives 
or history will be gratefully received. Joun LanGpon SIsBiey, 
Cambridge, Mass. Editor of the Triennial Catalogue. 
1789. Jonathan Proctor, from Westford, born Aug. 13, 1766; starred in 1845. 

. Israel Andrew, Danvers, Oct. 17, 1764; starred in 1833. 

. Adam Gordon, Dunstable, Feb. 24, 1766. 

3. Porter Lummus, Ipswich, Nov. 9, 1763; starred in 1839. 

. Elisha Gardner, Brookline, Dec. 29, 1760. Perhaps a merchant, and died at 
the South ; starred in 1806. 

. Barzillai Gannett, Bridgewater, June 17, 1764 ; settled in Maine, member of 
Congress, perhaps died of the cholera about 1832 on tne Hudson. 

. Joseph Gardner Andrews, Boston, Feb. 7, 1762 ; starred in 1827. 

. Samuel Griffin, Hawke or Kingston, N. H., July 3, 1762; starred in 1815, 
probably died in Maryland or Virginia. 

. Reuben Hayes, N. Yarmouth, Dec. 2, 1762; starred in 1794. 

. Timothy Swan, Concord, Dec. 21, 1759. Did he die at Washington, N. C., 
in 1788 or before? 

. Jesse Thomas, Marshfield, Feb. 5, 1760; died probably in 1788 or before. 

. Nehemiah Mason, Stonington, April 10, 1757. Did he die Oct. 21, 1816, 
near Mystic, Conn. ? 

. Enoch Whipple, Rev., Sherburne, March 23, 1755. Was settled at Alexan- 
dria, N. H., July 3, 1788, and remained till 1794. Died in 1833 or 
previously. Is said to have gone to Peru, N. Y. 

. James Gordon, supposed to be dead in 1833; do not know the place or date 
of his birth; perhaps from Amherst or Dunstable. 

. Daniel Friend, Wenham, March 3, 1758. Probably died before he had been 
graduated 8 years. 

. Samuel Chandler, Andover, Nov. 4, 1758. Did he die at Woodstock, Vt., 
ct. 27, 1813? 

: bape he eet Milton, July 17, 1759. Did he die at Newfoundland in 1782 
or before 4 

. Henry Pynchon, Springfield, Dec. 30, 1760 ; starred in 1833. 

. Brown Emerson. Keading, March 22, 1749; starred in 1806. 

. Joseph Blaney, Salem, March 11, 1759; starred in 1782. 

. William Traill, Portsmouth, N. H., March 4, 1759 ; died in 1842 or before. 

. Aaron Smith, East Sudbury, Nov. 3, 1757; starred in 1809. 

. Jonathan Porter, Bridgewater, July 5, 1756. Lost at sea in the Revolutionary 
War. When and where? Starred in 1785. 

. Dudley Odlin, Exeter, N. H., Aug. 13, 1757; starred in 1803. 

. Jacob Conant. Where and when born? He appears to have once been a 
resident of Charlestown. See Mass. Uist. Coll., xii. 178. 

. John Williams, Easton, Sept. 22, 1756; died 1785 or before. After his father’s 
death his mother married the Hon. Col. Ephraim Leonard, of Mansfield. 
He came from Mansfield to college. 

. Jonathan Willard, Winchester [N. H.?], Jan. 7, 1753; died 1785 or before. 

. Benjamin Allen Upham, Truro, Feb. 5, 1756; died 1800 or before. 

. Ezekiel Henley, Charlestown, July 6, 1756 ; died 1785 or before. Perhaps he 
was of Rowley. 

. John Haven, Dedham, June 18, 1753; died 1785 or before, perhaps at sea. 

: — Eames, a Tutor, born Hopkinton, April 17, 1751; died 1824 or 

fore. 

. Bela W hipple, Cumberland, May 2, 1754: died 1782 or before. 

. Benjamin ‘Thurston, Rev., Bradford, Mass., Sept. 25, 1755. Settled at North 
Hampton, N. H. Left his parish and supposed to have died at. the South 
before 1826 ; perhaps near Raleigh, N. C. 

. Nathaniel Thomas, Marshfield, Aug. 5, 1755; died 1824 or before. 

. Nathan Morey, Norton, Dec. 15, 1747; died probably a prisoner at Halifax, 
N.S., before March 26, 1778, when his will was probated at Taunton, Mass. 

. Asahel Goodenow, Sudbury, July 21, 1747; starred 1818. 

. Timothy Dwight, Medford, Sept. 7, 1750. Probably died at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
1797 or before. 

. Joshua Eaton, Spencer, Jan. 14, 1751; starred in 1797. 

. Nahum Cutler, Sudbury, June 8, 1746; probably died 1776 or before. 
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. Isaac Bradish, Cambridge, Nov. 16, 1752. Probably lived to be 70 years old, 

Moses Barnard, Harvard or Bolton, March 17, 1749. Perhaps died in Caroling 
before 1815, though some say in Pepperell, Mass. 

. Phineas Bowman, Oxford, April 18,1750. Perhaps died at Newburg, N. Y., 

in 1815 or before. 

. Joseph Crosby, South Braintree, Feb. 20, 1751. Supposed to have died in 

1788 or before. 

. Samuel Murray, Rutland, April 13, 1734. Died as early as 1785. 

. Benjamin Hasey, Cambridge, April 24, 1752. He went to London. Was he 
lost at sea? When? fore 1803? It is said he sailed for Cape Coast 
Castle, and was not heard from. 

William Scales, George Town or Brunswick, Maine, born Oct. 5 or 25, 1742; 
almost 29 years old at graduation. He became ultimately insane and a 
vagabond. ‘The traditions respecting him are that he preached and after- 
wards abandoned Congregationalism for Quakerism. Dr. Jeremy Belknap, 
of Dover, N. H., published a sermon on war. The Quakers, who were 
pretty numerous, considered themselves attacked by him, and they employed 
Scales to write an answer, which he published. As it was at his own 
expense, expecting compensation he was disappointed. He abandoned 
Quakerism, saying it consisted in Thees and Thous, flopped hatsand smooth 
coats. When Rev. Mr. Leland posted the Cheshire cheese to President 
Jefferson, Mr. Leland observed that it did not bear any more proportion to 
the attachment of the Cheshire people to Jefferson than a barley kernel to 
the whole earth. Shortly after Scales was at President McKeen’s, and on 

going to bed asked for a light. One of the President’s sons rising early 

ound him up. He had been all night calculating how much the Cheshire 
people had come short of what they owed Jefferson, how many cows it 
would take to make such a cheese, how large the cheese would be, and how 
many planets of the size of the earth would be necessary for the pasturage 
of the cows. Did he die at Bowdoin, or Bowdvinham, Maine? When? 
About the year 1816? 

Samuel Wheeler, died 1824 or earlier. Where from, and when born? 

William Scott, died in 1806 or before. Where from, and when born ? 

Samuel Plummer, Gloucester, Aug. 4, 1753; died, perhaps, about 1815. See 
Babson’s Gloucester, page 277. 

. Edward Kitchen Turner, Salem. When born? Admitted to the Sophomore 

class, Aug. 19, 1768. Son of John Turner. Died in 1785 or before. 

. Zebulon Butler, Rev., Edgarton, April 27, 1749. Ordained at Falmouth, Oct. 
18, 1775; dismissed 1778 ; went to Nantucket, and became a manufacturer 
of snuff. Did he die there in 1791 or earlier? Freeman’s Cape Cod, ii. 
450, 452. 

Nathaniel Harrington, Watertown, Aug. 12, 1750. Said to be a physician, 
died in Jamaica. If so, was it before 1782 

. William Keous (took his degree of M.A. in 1775), Dedham, June 14, 1741. 

Did he go to Zanesville, Ohio? Did he die in 1818? 

. Isaac Knowles had leave to go home to Eastham, Dec. 26, 1767. Did he live 

till 1839? Where and when born? 

. Lawrence Sprague, Boston, Sept. 10, 1748 ; starred in 1785. Whereand when 

did he die? Who was his father? 

. John Marston Minot, Jamaica Island, Oct., 1747. He is said to have lived 
in Castine, Maine. Place and time of death unknown. 

William Moore, Cambridge, Jan. 6, 1745; died 1776 or before. Not the per- 
son mentioned on page 916 of Mass. Cincinnati Society, published in 1872. 

. Nicholas Dudley, Rev., Epping, July 7, 1740. Ordained at Townshend, 

Vermont, June 26, 1777. as he afterward settled in Connecticut? When 

and where did he die? He was not starred till 1836. 

. Zephaniah Briggs, Rochester, Jan. 9, 1743. Died in 1782 or before; but not 

known when or where. 

. Elijah Putnam, Sutton, Feb. 3, 1747. Did not take his degree of M.A. till 
1777 ; starred in 1797. 

Ebenezer Barnard, Deerfield, May 11, 1745; starred in 1791. 

Joseph Dowse, Boston, April 3, 1747. Said to have been a son of Joseph 
Dowse, of Salem, and a surgeon in the British army. Starred in 1827. 

. Penniman, Joseph, Rev., Braintree, Oct. 26, 1737. Took his second degree 

in 1769; ordained at Bedford, May 22, 1771; dismissed Nov. 1, 1793; re- 

moved to Harvard, and there, perhaps, died. 
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. Charles Curtis, Scituate, Aug. 6, 1745. Perhaps died in New York as early 


as 1833. 

. Seth Williams, Taunton, Feb. 1, 1745. Took a second degree at Yale in 
1773 ; said to have died in London, Eng., a refugee, before 1791. 

. Isaac Winchester, Brookline, Aug. 5, 1743; starred in 1779. 

. Josiah Langdon, Boston, March 13, 1746. Lived in Sudbury. Perhaps died 
at or near Hallowell, about April, 1808. 

. John Scollay, Boston, June 14, 1745; starred in 1776. 

. James Parker, ‘* Monoc,”’ Southboro’, July 6, 1739; starred in 1791. 

. Benjamin Bowen, Woodstock, Oct. 4, 1740 or 1741; starred in 1794. 

. Samuel Waterman, Halifax, possibly Wellfleet, July 6, 1743 ; starred in 1827. 

. Jonathan White, Leominster, March 25, 1740; starred in 1770. 

. Joseph Domett, Rev., Boston, July 15, 1742. Thought to have been an 
Episcopal missionary in England ; starred in 1809. 

. Matthew Cuming, Taunton, April 6, 1741; starred in 1803. 

. Ephraim Keith, Bridgewater, Sept. 6, 1739. ‘Tradition fixes him at Titicut 
1785 ; starred in 1785. 

. John =, Acton, Dec. 9, 1741. He was living April 24, 1777, but starred 
in 1782. 

. John New, Nevis, May, 1742. 

. Adam Porter, Abington, Nov. 17, 1742. Not starred till 1830. 

. Josiah Brown, Abington, Jan. 7, 1740; starred in 1779. Was he a tavern 
keeper in Milton and master of one of the ships that brought the obnoxious 
tea to Boston? 

. John Bass, Newbury, Oct. 9, 1738. Did he go to Nova Scotia? Is he the 
man mentioned in Thayer’s Family Memorial, page 64? Starred in 1818. 

. John Warren, Wenham, Nov. 1, 1740: starred in 1779. 

. Lewis Vassall, Boston, Sept. 27, 1741 ; starred in 1785. 





SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-Enotanp Historic, GENEALOGICAL Socrery. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, February 7, 1877.—A stated meeting was 
held at the Society’s House, in this city, this afternoon at three o’clock, the pre- 
sident, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. 

After the reading of the record by the recording secretary, David G. Haskins, Jr., 
the president announced the death of the Lon. Silas N. Martin, honorary vice- 

resident for North Carolina, and appointed Edward Kidder of Wilmington, N. C., 
ne Kidder of Melrose, and John Ward Dean of Boston, a committee to prepare 
resolutions. 

The Hon. Carroll D. Wright read a paper on the ‘‘ Material oy of Massa- 
chusetts,”’ a synopsis of which is printed in the Boston Journal, Feb. 8, 1877, and 
in the Transcript of the same date. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported the donation of 22 volumes, 108 pamph- 
lets, 398 manuscripts and other articles during the month. The manuscripts were 
from R. F. Gerrish, Esq., of Kittery, Me., through J. S. H. Fogg, M.D., of South 
Boston, Mass., and consisted of important family and commercial papers of the 
Gerrishes and Pepperrells. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, my the acceptance 
of the membership to which they had been elected, by the Hon. Joseph W. Law- 
rence of St. John, N. B., corresponding; and William H. Emery, George S. Cush- 
ing, Bennet F. Davenport, M.D., and John W. Leatherbee, all of Boston ; Henry 
Deering of Portland, Me., and Edward S. Barrett of Concord, Mass., resident. 

The Rev. Samuel Cutler, the historiographer, read a memorial sketch of Rear- 
Adm. Joseph Smith, U.S.N., of Washington, D.C., an honorary member. 

Col. Albert H. Hoyt, in behalf of Robert Clarke of Cincinnati, presented a col- 
lection of original papers belonging to commissary and quartermaster departments 
of the British army in our revolutionary war, and a curious document relative to 
the publication of Shaw’s work on Boston. 
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Benjamin A. G. Fuller presented a tin box containing pamphlets, circulars and 
cards collected at the Centennial Exhibition of Philadelphia, with a request that 
a letter from the present president of the Society to his successor in 1976, be added 
to the contents, and tliat the box be then sealed, not to be opened for one hundred 
years. it was voted to do this. 

Thanks were voted ts Mr. Wright for his paper, and to Messrs. Gerrish, Clarke 
and Fuller for their gifts. 


March 7.—A meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in the chair. 

The Hon. John B. D. Cogsweil of Yarmouthport read a paper on ‘ Some old 
Ministers and Doctors of Cape Cod,” in which he introduced much relating to the 
manners and customs of the inhabitants of the Cape, and also to the character of 
that prapte, their longevity, &c. Thanks were voted for the paper. 

The librarian reported as donations during February, 75 volumes, 127 pamphlets 
and other articles. 

The co nding secretary reported the acceptance of the Rev. Edward N. Neill, 
of Minneapolis, Min., as a corresponding, and of John G. Anthony of Cambridge- 
ses, Saas W. Winslow of Boston, and Edward P. Usher of Lynn, as resident 
members. 

The historiographer read memorial sketches of the following deceased members, 
namely : Rear-Adm. Charles H. Davis, LL.D., U.S.N., of Washington ; William 
E. Warren, of Newburgh, N. Y., and Addison W. Champney, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

On motion of William H. Montague, one of the two surviving founders of this 
Society, the following preamble and resolutions were adopted : 

Whereas, it is the custom of this Society to record the genealogy and history of 
its members, to keep in memory their virtuous and praiseworthy deeds, and to trans- 
mit them to those who shall come after us, for their encouragement and imitation ; 

And Whereas, Those who uae and -—_- aid any great and commendable 
work, deserve specially to be kindly remembered by those who have entered into 
and are reaping the fruit of their labors: therefore, 

Resolved, That the late Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, the first elected member of this 
Society, who for many years was one of its directors, its recording and correspond- 
ing secretary, and a benefactor when it stocd in special need of his services, iv here- 
by gratefully remembered and his name hunored, not only for the valuable aid ren- 
dered by him to the Society as an officer and member for a quarter of a century, 
but also for the excellency of his character and his fidelity as a Christian pastor, for 
his ability and useful services as secretary of the American Education Society, and 
for the well-deserved esteem in which he was held by his brethren in the gospel 


Resolved, That we sincerely regret the loss we have sustained by his removal from 
us; and while we bow in humble resignation and acquiescence to the will of the all- 
wise Disposer of events, we deeply sympathize with his bereaved and afflicted rela- 


ives. 
Resolved, That these resolutions be entered on our records, and a copy be trans- 
mitted to the relatives of the deceased. 


— 4.—A quarterly meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in the 
r 


The Rev. artemas B. Muzzey, of Cambridge, a native of Lexington, read a paper 
on the ‘‘ Battle of Lexington,’’ which is printed in this number of the RectstTER, 
pp. 377-393. Thanks were voted for the paper. 

The librarian reported as donations during March, 28 volumes, 45 pamphlets, 320 
manuscripts and other articles. The manuscripts are a second donation from the 
Gerrish and Pepperrell manuscripts from R. F. Gerrish, through Dr. Fogg, and are 
equally valuable. Both donations amount to upwards of seven hundred manuscripts. 

The librarian also read a letter from J. C. Brigham, special administrator of the 
estate of the late John Haven Dexter, a soapeshe’ member of our Society, accompa- 
nying certain volumes and other manuscripts, being Mr. Haven’s collection of ma- 
terials illustrating the local history of Boston and the biography of its principal 
citizens. It is particularly full in relation to the streets and hotels of Boston, and 
the residences of prominent persons. Mr. Brigham, knowing the interest his rela- 
tive felt in this Society, took an early opportunity to place these valuable manu- 
scripts in its archives. 

[he corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of Richard W. Sears as & 
resident member. 
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The historiographer read memorial sketches of the Shoes deceased members, 
viz.: John H. Dexter, of Boston; the Hon. Samuel H. P. Hall, of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; the Hon. Oliver Ames, of North Easton ; Lewis Rice, of Boston, and the 
Hon. Emory Washburn, LL.D., of Cambridge. 


Boston, April 25.—A special meeting was held this afternoon, the Rev. Dorus 
Clare Uaslies, of Malden, read The O d Import of the Inseri 

Hen ylies, o en a paper on The Origin and Import of the i 
tion on Dighton Rock. Thanks were voted for the paper. ” 


May 2.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, president Wilder in the 


chair. 

Col. Francis J. Parker read a paper entitled, ‘‘ Could General Putnam command 
at Bunker Hill?’’? Thanks were voted for the paper, which is printed in the pre- 
sent number of the Recister, pp. 403-13. 

The librarian reported 46 volumes, 651 pamphlets, besides other articles, as dona- 
tions during the past month. Among them were a large quantity of aoe 
received through H. E. Scudder from the estate of the late Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, 
being some of his genealogical and biographical collections ; also town reports from 
the clerks of 155 towns in this state, received in response to a circular from the com- 
mittee on the library. 

The historiographer read memorial sketches of the following deceased members, 
viz.: of the Rev. Dr. Alexis Caswell, of Providence, R. I. (printed in the July num- 
ber, ante, pp. 253-62) ; the Hon. Lorenzo Sabine, of Boston; Henry B. Groves, of 
Salem ; the Rev. John T. Sargent, of Boston; the Hon. Josiah Dunham, of South 
Boston, Mass., and Jarvis M. Hatch, of Rochester, N. Y. 


Virainta Historicat Society. 


Richmond, Friday, June 1.—A stated meeting of the executive committee was held 
this evening, A. M. Keiley in the chair. 

A valuable list of donations was reported, among them an autograph letter of 
Gen. Washington, Oct. 6, 1778, to Dr. David Griffit 8, presented by the wife of the 
Rt. Rev. F. M. Whittle, Episcopal bishop of Virginia. 

R. A. Brock, the corresponding secretary, read from his correspondence a number 
of interesting letters. 

Mr. Brock stated that he had for several years been collecting materials for a 
genealogy of the descendants of Pocahontas, and had incidentally gathered the pedi- 
ores a majority of the prominent Virginia families. His investigations reveal 

singular fact that nearly —_ family of this state, of any duration of residence, 
is lineally or collaterally interlinked. 

He also stated that the Rev. Edward D. Neill, of Minneapolis, Min., who had 
kindly furnished sketches of the early colonial Governors of Virginia, now pro 
to furnish sketches of the P cweree of the colony, which will be printed in the 
Richmond Dispatch as the former series has been. 


Friday, July 6.—A stated meeting of the committee was held this evening, A. M. 
Keiley youl. 
Many valuable donations were reported, and much interesti-g correspondence 


was ° 
Adjourned to October 5. 


Ruopk Istanp Hisroricat Society. 


Providence, , July 3.—A quarterly meeting was held this evening at the 
Cabinet, Waterman Street. In the absence of the president and vice-presidents, 
Prof. J. Lewis Diman, D.D., was chosen president pro tem. 

An invitation from the First Light Infan Veteran Association, through Col. 

. W. Brown, the commander, to unite in celebrating the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the capture of Gen. Richard Prescott, by Col. William Barton, July 10, 1777, 
at the place where the famous capture was ie, was accepted. ; 

I. H. Southwick, in behalf of the committee on Grounds and Building, reported. 
the expense of the new wrought-iron fence and grading the grounds as $759.58, of 
oe $685 had been raised by subscription. Thanks were voted to the 
comm! le 
._ W. F. Channing, M.D., in behalf of the committee for erecting a boulder, properly 
inscribed, on the spot where King Philip was killed, as a monument to his memory, 
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mapetted pong. Prof. J. Lewis Diman and George L. Collins were added to the 
committee. 

The secretary read a letter to the Hon. Zachariah Allen, LL.D., vice-president, 
from twenty-three chiefs and prominent Indians residing on the northern shores of 
Lake Huron, returning thanks for copies of his book entitled, ‘* Rhode Island System 
of Civil and Religious Liberty and Treatment of the Indians, 1676-1876.’’ He also 

other correspondence on the subject. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Prepared by the Rev. Samus. Cutie, Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue Rev. Cuauncrey Coron, D.D., a corresponding member, was born in Long 
Meadow, Mass., Aug. 30, 1800, and died at the residence of his youngest son, the 
Rev. R. Francis Colton, in Jenkintown, Pa., April 15, 1876, aged 75. 

He was the son of Gad and Ann Colton. His mother died during his childhood. 
He was educated at Monson Academy, and Amherst and Yale Colleges, entering the 
latter institution as resident uate. He then had charge, with his brother-in- 
law, Francis Fellowes, of Mount Pleasant Academy, near Amherst. He was 
ordained as Deacon in ‘* The Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States,’’ 
by Bishop Griswold, then having jurisdiction in what was known as ‘‘ The Eastern 

iocese,”’ July 28, 1830. He was ordained as Presbyter in the same church in 
1831. His active labors in the ministry of the gospel may be thus summed up, 
more briefly than if the dates were in our ion. He was Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., and Trinity Chureh, Washington, D. C.; Professor of 
Homiletics, Gambier Theological Seminary, Ohio ; and Rector of Emmanuel Church, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Dr. Colton married, Oct. 15, 1832, Ann, daughter of William Coxe, of Burling- 
ton, N. J. They had six children, of whom only the youngest son, the Rey. 
Richard Francis Colton, Rector of the Church of the Saviour, Jenkintown, Pa., 
survives. 

He was admitted to membership, Dec. 13, 1847. 


The Rev. Jonn Turner Sarcent, A.M., of Boston, a resident member, was born 
in that city, July 12, 1807; and died there March 26, 1877, aged 69. : 

He was the eldest son of John T. and Christiana Keadie (Swan) Sargent. His 
father, a merchant of Boston, died in 1814, aged 44 years. After the death of his 
father, he was placed at boarding schools in Duxbury, Dorchester and Boston, and 
was from 1818 to 1821 connected with the Boston Latin School. Ho entered the 
Sophomore class of Harvard College in 1825, and graduated in 1827. The same 
year he entered the Divinity School, in Cambridge, and thence graduated in 1830. 

In 1836, Mr. Sargent accepted an invitation as minister at large, of the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches in Boston. He was ordained to that office, Oct. 29, 1837, and 
was settled over the Suffolk Street Chapel. The building, situated on Shawmut Avenue 
(then Suffolk Street), corner of Rutland Street, is now standing, and is owned and 
occupied by the First Baptist Church. After cight years of service, in this then 
sparsely populated part of the city, he vacated and resigned the office on questions 
arising as to the freedom of the pulpit. In the fall of 1845, he resumed his ministry 
in Somerville, Mass., where he remained about three years. On the 20th of May, 
1849, he accepted a call from a small Universalist Society, in Canton Street, Boston : 
and in 1850, on account of ill health, again resigned the ministry, and was for six 
months in Europe. 

Mr. Sargent was noted for a large liberality in his theological views, and was 
prominent and earnest in several philanthropic movements. He was one of the 
earliest among the workers for the abolition of slavery, and first and zealous in his 
advocacy of total abstinence and prohibition in the temperance cause, when such 
works lacked any elements of popularity. Reports, addresses, and sermons from 
his pen, on a variety of themes, have, since 1836, kept his name before the public ; 
while of late, the so called disciples of advanced thought have, under his geni 
ene — assembled to compare and discuss their philosophic and philan- 

pic plans. 
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Mr. Sargent married, first, Dec. 2, 1834, Charlotte Sophia White, youngest 
daughter of Capt. Joseph and Eliza White, formerly of Salem, Mass. She died 
May 31, 1854, leaving several children. He married, secondly, June 4, 1855, Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of Ebenezer and Mary Elizabeth Fiske, of Roxbury, Mass., 
formerly of New Orleans. 

He was admitted, Nov. 7, 1859. 


Rear Admiral Josera Suiru, U.S.N., an honorary member of this Society, and a 
citizen of Massachusetts, residing in Washington, D. C., was born in Hanover, 
County of Plymouth, Mass., March 30, 1790; and.died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
17, 1877, aged 86. 

His great-grandfather, Thomas Smith, born Feb. 1, 1706, died July 7, 1788, was 
8 prominent minister in Pembroke, Mass. An account of him and his ancestry is 
printed in this volume of the Reaisrer (ante, pages 68 and 69).* His grandfather, 
Josiah Smith, born in Pembroke, Mass., Feb. 26, 1738, was a member of Congress 
during the administration of Thomas Jefferson, and died April 4, 1803. His father, 
Albert Smith, was born in Pembroke, March 22, 1763, and died in Hanover, Mass., 
May 28, 1823. His mother, Anna (Lenthall Eells) Smith, was born in Hanover,. 
Mass., July 18, 1765; died May 7, 1835. 

Admiral Joseph Smith married, March 1, 1818, Harriet, daughter of Nathaniel 
Bryant, of Nobleboro’, Maine. ‘They had two sons and two daughters. 1. Albert: 
Nathaniel, born in Belfast, Me., Nov. 22, 1822. He died in Boston, Sept. 8, 1866, 
at which time he was a commander in the U. S. Navy, and Chief of the Bureau of: 
Equipment and Recruiting. 2. Joseph Bryant, born in Belfast, Me., Dec. 29, 1826. 
He entered the navy in 1841, and was killed in battle, March 8, 1862, while in. 
command of the U. S. Frigate ‘‘ Congress,’’ in the engagement with the Ram. 
“ Merrimac,”’ off Newport News. is daughter, Anna £., survives him and. 
resides at Washington, D. C. 

The life of Admiral Smith was devoted to his country. He entered the United 
States Navy as midshipman, Jan. 16, 1809. Promoted to lieutenant, July 24, 1813. 
He served with Commodore Thomas Macdonough at the battle of Lake Champlain, 
where he was wounded, In 1815, at the capture of the Algerine vessels, his gal-. 
lantry gained for him favorable mention in the official report. He was commissioned 
master commander, March 3, 1827, when he was attached to the Boston Navy Yard, 
of which he was commandant in 1834, and was, in 1840, commander of the Receiv-- 
ing Ship Ohio, in the port of Boston. He was promoted captain, Feb. 9, 1837. In 
1838 and 1839 he commanded the U. 8. Ship “‘ Ohio”’ (74), bearing the broad 

nnant of Commodore Isaac Hull, on the Mediterranean station. Was commander 
in chief of the Mediterranean squadron, flag ship ‘‘ Cumberland,”’ in 1842, ’43 and: 
44, May 25, 1846, he was appointed Chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks in 
the navy department, and held that office until April 27, 1869, when he was as 
president of a board to examine naval officers for promotion. He received his com-- 
mission as rear admiral, July 30, 1862. Was “ retired ”’ wy a ** Board ”’ in Septem- 
ber, 1855, but was *‘ restored ”’ by an Act of Congress. as placed on ‘‘ Waiting 
Orders,’’ Sept. 18, 1871. 

Of late years, Admiral Smith has spent a portion of his summers at the North, 
among his relatives and friends in his native state and town. His old age, notwith- 
standing the loss of wife and children, and the infirmities which press upon one who 
has so overlapped the fourscore ae of man, has been serene and happy, and he 
has passed away, having, by his loyalty and services, honored the old Commonwealth 
which gave him. birth. 

He was admitted to the society, Oct. 14, 1875. 


The Hon. Emory Wasusurn, LL.D., of Cambridge, Mass., a corresponding mem- 
ber, died in that city, March 18, 1877, aged 77. 

He was born in Leicester, Mass., Feb. 14, 1800; He was fitted for college at the 
academy in. Leicester, spent two years at Dartmouth College, and quliviel at 


* The native place of John Smith, the emigrant ancestor of this family; is not known.. 
The particulars given in:a foot-not® on page 68 of this volume, drawn from a document 
dated Feb. 8, 1651, relate to. John Chipman, and not to John Smith. Through the kindness 
of C. C. P. Waterman, Esq,,.of Sandwich, Mass., we have been permitted to examine the- 
original of this document, and we find the name written plainly Chipman. The document 
is now owned by William C. Chipman, Esq., of Sandwich. A copy is printed in the Rea- 
ISTER; Vol. iv. pp. 23-4, flirnished by the Kev. R. Manning Chipman, now of Lisbon, Ct. 
=e are a few pecan errors there, which will be corrected in a-future number of 

¢ Register.—Ep. 
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Williams College in 1817. In 1821, huing graduated at the Harvard Law School, 
he was admitted to the bar at Lenox, and for a few years practised his profession 
in his native town, serving as town clerk, and in 1826-27 representing the town in 
the State legislature. In March, 1828, he removed to Worcester, and for thirty 
years was one of its foremost citizens. In 1841-42, he was a member of the State 
senate. In 1844, he was appointed Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, ty Gov. 
Briggs, but in 1847 he resigned the position to return to the practice of law. He was 
chosen Governor of Massachusetts in 1853, as the successor of Gov. John H. Clifford. 
In 1856, he accepted the Bussey professorship of Law in Harvard University, which 
he held for twenty years, winning the respect, and, in a remarkable degree, the 
affection of those who came under his instruction. He was elected to the legislature 
of Mass. in Nov., 1876, from Cambridge, and as the senior member of the House of 
Representatives presided at its organization, and was honored by the appointment 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

In the midst of other engrossing occupations, Governor Washburn found time to 
prepare and publish several standard works that have a high reputation ; amon 
them are ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Town of Leicester, Mass.”’; ‘‘ Sketches o 
the Judicial History of Massachusetts’ ; ‘‘ A Treatise on the Law of Real Proper- 
ty’; and, ‘* The Law of Easements and Servitudes.”’ Hey 

The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1854, by both Williams and 
Harvard Colleges. 

We close our brief sketch of Governor Washburn by the following sentences from 
an address by Rev. Alexander McKenzie, at his funeral :— 

** If we seek words to express the character of our revered friend, they are fidelity, 
integrity, loyalty and truth. Loyalty tohisGod. * * He always listened to the 
voice of right, and his constant words were, Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth ; 
Lord, what would’st thou have me do? * * Men trustedhim. * * He was 
never unfaithful, and he never betrayed the confidence reposed in him. * * No 
one was too poor or humble to be kindly greeted by him. He was blessed in high 
places and low places. * * He loved his country, and at the age of sixty, when 
it was in peril, he gave it his presence, his means, and his sympathy. He loved his 
God, the Sabbath, and the Church, and honored and maintained the institutions of 
religion. * * He had prayed for the light of God’s forgiveness over his seventy- 
seven years of life, and he felt that it was received. Here on this side of the river 
we t him, ‘ Hail and Farewell,’ ‘Servant of God, Well Done.’ ” 

e was admitted to this society, April 18, 1846. 





Grorce Lyman Barr, Esq., of Medford, Mass., a resident member, was born in 
— - cc N. H., March 12, 1830; died in Springfield, Mass., April 1, 1877, 


He was the only son of Dr. James and Laura Livermore (Bellows) Barr. His 
father was born in New Ipswich, N. H., May 23, 1790; his mother, in Walpole, 
N. H., Sept. 7, 1804. He received his education in the New Ipswich, now Appleton 
Academy of his native town. He lost his father at an early age, and his mother, a 
woman of uncommon intelligence and force of character, removed with her family 
to Medford, Mass. Soon afterwards he entered as a clerk in a dry goods store in 
Boston, and, upon reaching manhood, established himself in the same business, on 
Hanover Street, Boston. e fullowed successfully the business fur several years, 
when he was admittted as a member of the firm of Daniel Lawrence & Sons, Med- 
ford, and continued his connection with the same until about 1867. Upon his 
retirement from business, having acquired a competency and being weary of active 
pursuits, he sought the quiet contentment of domestic life. Averse to all public 
employments, he yet took the interest of an intelligent citizen in the affairs of the 
country, and as a resident of Medford, lending a ready hand and purse to the pro- 
motion of many good works, his influence was always felt in matters touching the 
public welfare. He gave ial attention to the building up of the fire department 
of Medford, and consented for several years to take supervision of it as Chief 
Engineer. This was the only public office he ever held. 

r. Barr had strong predilections for antiquarian pursuits, and gave much of his 
leisure to the collection of rare books, coins, and articles that drew their interest 
from a by-gone age. He shared in the enthusiasm of others for his favorite pursuit, 
and was generous in his contributions to many public and private collections. 

Mr. Barr was deeply interested in masonic organizations, attaining to the highest 
degrees as a Royal Arch Mason, and Knight Templar. 
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He married, Nov. 20, 1852, Elizabeth Maria, the only daughter of Daniel and 
Elizabeth Lawrence, of Medford, Mass., and their children, born in Medford, are : 
1. Elizabeth L. 2. Laura M. 3. Carrie H. 4. James C. 5. Daniel Lawrence. 

He was admitted to membership, Feb. 26, 1870. 


Wiuram Appreton, Esq., of Boston, a life member, was born in Boston, Jan. 24, 
1825; died there, Feb. 10, 1877, aged 52. 

Mr. Appleton was the son of the Hon. William Appleton, a distinguished mer- 
chant, and a representative in Congress of the city of ton, of whom a memoir is 
printed in the Recistsr, vol. xvii. pages 293 to 304. 

Mr. Appleton received most of his education in his native city. On account of 
his health he was much from home. He is kindly remembered by his com- 

nions who were his fellow travellers during a long and eventful journey in the 

t. He was of a retiring disposition, and distrustful of himself. This, with a 
delicate constitution, prevented him from engaging in active business, or in popular 
movements. His time was mostly spent in his own home and in works of private 
charity. He will be remembered for his benevolence to the poor, and for his interest 
in and benefactions to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Dumb Animals. 

Mr. Appleton took a deep interest in early American history. His health did not 

rmit him to engage extensively in those laborious, original investigations for 
which he had the natural taste and discriminating judgment, and which in other 
circumstances would have insured to him eminent success. 

He prepared a map of Boston as it was from 1630 to 1650, laying down the 
streets and the names of the residents. This he constructed after a careful and 
painstaking study of the Book of Possessions belonging to the city. He modestly 
styles his map ‘* A rough and inaccurate sketch of the streets of Boston as they are 
supposed to have been first laid out, and the owners of the soil, from 1630 to 1650 or 
thereabouts.’’ Copies of it were struck off fur private circulation in 1866. 

Mr. Appleton published a royal quarto, entitled a ‘‘ Narrative of Le Moyne, an 
artist who accompanied the French expedition to Florida under Laudonniére, trans- 
lated from the Latin of De Bry, with heliotypes of the engravings taken from the 
artist’s original drawings.’’ ‘This expedition to Florida was made in 1564. The 
drawings by Le Moyne, heliotyped for the volume, are forty-two in number. They 
are ‘‘ worth perusal,’’ says Mr. Appleton, ‘‘ from the information they give of the 
habits of the aborigines three hundred years ago, as well as the arms and costumes 
of the Europeans of the same period.’’ A copy of this work has, since his decease, 
been presented to our oa by his widow. 

Mr. Appleton married Miss Emily Warren, daughter of John Collins Warren, 
M.D., of Boston, Oct. 9, 1845. ‘They had: 

1, Enily, m. J. Arthur Beebe of Boston. 2. William. 3. Susan Warren, d. in 
Boston, Sept. 21, 1872, aged 24. 

The membership of Mr. Appleton dates from March 5, 1863. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Documentary History of the State of Maine. Vol. II. Containing a Discourse 
on Western Planting, written in the year 1584, by Ricnarp Hakiuyt. With a 
Preface and an Introduction, by Leonarp Woops, LL.D., late President of Bow- 
doin College. Edited, with Notes in the Appendix, by Caartes Deane. Pub- 
lished by the Maine Historical Society, aided by appropriations from the State. 
Cambridge: Press of John Wilson and Son. 1877. [8vo. pp. Ixi.+ 253.] 


The entire range of historical studies does not afford, to us of the present genera- 
tion, a more fascinating subject than the discovery and colonization of America. 
Their history is the story in part of the travail of many nations, and of the failure 
of scores of heroic men to realize their hopes and aspirations. Hcre ts, dra- 
matists, painters and sculptors have found materials for the exercise of their imagi- 
native or representative arts ; and as the story in its details becomes still further un- 
folded, they will find such materials more abundant. Here, also, is a key to much 
of the politics and state-craft of Western Europe for the two hundred years that fol- 
y <b discoveries of Columbus and the Cabots in the waters and on the coasts of 

merica. 
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Whatever may be our judgment of their motives, or the motives of their patrons, 
we cannot fail to have our sensibilities deeply stirred whenever we read or think 
of the men who, in so many instances, sacrificed life and fortune in braving the 
dangers of unknown seas and inhospitable climes. Moreover, when we consider 
what vast changes have come upon this continent since the first European settle- 
ment was made, the men who laid the foundations of this ‘‘ Western Planting ”’ in 
such a long and painful agony of adventure, become invested with tragic interest. 

The history of the early voyages to or toward this continent, whensoever attempt- 
ed or by whomsoever prosecuted, is involved in almost hopeless confusion and 
obscurity. Now and then a little additional light is thrown upon it by some frag- 
ment of newly discovered evidence ; but it can hardly be expected that the mist of 
doubt and uncertainty will ever be wholly lifted. As we approach the period which 
-culminated in the actual discovery of the continent, and from that time onward, the 
way is clearer, and we come into the region of demonstrable fact. 

appily we have ampler and more reliable materials for a history of American 
colonization. We know when, where and by whom the various attempts at plant- 
ing Europeans were made, under what circumstances they were undertaken, and 
the causes of their success or failure. We also know, that although the honor 
-of having first discovered the mainland of America is justly due to England, yet 
nearly a century had elapsed before any effort was made by her, or in her behalf, to 
reduce this discovery to possession. In the meanwhile other nations were not idle. 

That Queen Elizabeth and her counsellors were induced at last to look favorably 
upon the policy or upon any scheme of American colonization was nostly due to 
the genius and zeal of Sir Walter Ralegh, the founder of England’s colonial em- 
pire,—an empire now almost encircling the globe and worthy of such a nation and 
such a government. ‘The natural and actual heir of Ralegh’s vast ideas, so far as 
North America is concerned, was Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the founder and chief pro- 
moter at a later day of New England colonization. 

Between these two men, but in close relations to each, we may fitly place 
Richard Hakluyt, a ‘‘ preacher,’ as be styled himself, of the Church in Eng- 
land. Born probably in 1553, and in or near London, he was graduated from Ox- 
ford university in 1574, and took his Master’s degree in 1577. While yet a youth 
-and in the school at Westminster, he became interested in cosmography and mari- 
time discovery when listening to the instructive discourse of his cousin Richard 
Hakluyt, a gentleman of the Middle Temple. Here he formed the resolution, as he 
says, that if ever he ‘* were preferred to the university, where better time and more 
convenient place might be ministred fur these studies,’ he ‘‘ would, by God’s as- 
sistance, promote that knowledge and kinde of literature.’’ This resolve he carried 
into practice ; and subsequently to his graduation he delivered lectures on these sub- 
_jects, probably in Bristol and London, and perhaps in Oxford. 

But he was not content merely to cultivate a better knowledge of these subjects 
among his countrymen. He saw clearly the condition of Western Europe,—its re- 
ligious contentions and political rivalries, and especially the restless ambition of 
Spain for territorial expansion and continental domination. He was not blind 
to the extending colonial power of Portugal and of the Netherlands. With 
these facts before his eyes he rightly divined, that if England would maintain her- 
self, much more if she would rise to the plane she ought to occupy for her future 
security ; if in fact she would not lose but rather would extend her political in- 
fluence,—which he regarded as essential to the highest welfare of Europe ; if, more- 
over, she would promote the best interests of her own people, morally, socially, and 
commercially, she must find new stimulations and wider ficlds for the employment 
of their wealth, their energies and their industries. She must engage in plans for a 
-systematic colonization of distant and unoccupied regions. She must carry English 

ple, English laws and customs, to other parts of the earth. She must also avail 
herself of the opportunities and advantages of maritime traffic. 

To promote these objects, information was sought by Hakluyt in all quarters and 
from all men. ‘To this end he labored diligently to enlist the intelligence, wealth, 
-and influence of his contemporaries. For this purpose he wrote, and published in 
1582, his Divers Voyayes touching the Discovery of America and the Islands adjacent. 

While chaplain to the English Embassy in France, he industriously gathered 
from all sources, and out of every language, whatever of information might tend to 
-aid the plans of Ralegh, or influence the minds of the other courtiers and statesmen 
of his own country. 

As the results of his investigations and studies he began in 1589 to publish his 


\principal work and chief historical monument, now briefly entitled his Genera! 
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Collection of Vi and Travels. Two additional volumes followed, the third 
having been ublished in 1600. His last publication (in 1609) was a translation of 
the history of De Soto’s discovery and conquest of Florida, by which he undertook 
to farther the interests of the Virginia Colony, then in great danger of failure. 

Besides these immense labors, he wrote, translated and published, and induced 
others to write or translate other works bearing upon his favorite pursuit. What he 
accomplished in these respects cannot be fully estimated, unless we remember that 
nearly all his materials had to be brought from foreign sources and foreign lan- 
guages; and that when he began there was but one English book in existence 
relating to maritime discovery. : 

There is abundant evidence of the estimation in which his services and merits were 
held by his contemporaries. Besides his chaplaincy to the English embassy to Paris, 
he was made rector of a parish church, and received from the queen the office of 

rebend in Bristol Cathedral, and subsequently the same office at Westminister. 
His name is one of the few that Drayton embalmed in verse, saying in his Ode to 
the Virginian Voyage: 


‘* Thy Voyages attend 
Industrious Hak.vir, 
Whose reading shall inflame 
Men to seeke fame, 
And much commend 
To after-times, thy wit.” 


Robertson, the historian, even so far as to say, that ‘‘The most active and 
efficacious promoter of this (the colonization of Virginia) was Richard Hakluyt, to 
whom England is more indebted for its American possessions than to any other 
man of that age.’’—( Hist. of Am., iv. 171, 10th Edit.) 

As is well known, he was the confidential friend of Gilbert, Leg Drake, Lord 
Admiral Howard, Walsingham, Cecil, Philip Sidney, and other —y English- 
men of his day. From Ralegh, in 1588, he received the assignment of his patent 
of discovery, granted by the queen in 1584. It is cqually well known that he was 
one of the promoters of the scheme which resulted in the formation of the London 
Company and the Plymouth Company, for colonizing North America, and that he 
was one of the patentees of the London Company. 

It had been supposed, until very lately, that we had long been in possession of all 
Hakluyt’s writings relating to America. It was reserved, however, to Dr. Woods,— 
while ay in Europe, in 1868, for additional materials for the early history of 
Maine,—to find another and unpublished Hakluyt manuscript. About a quarter - 
of a century ago, this manuscript came into the possession of our countryman 
Henry Stevens, F.S.A.,of London. He states in his ‘‘ Historical and Geographica 
Notes,” published in 1869, that he endeavored “‘ to find for it a resting place in 
some public or private library in America, and subsequently in the British Mu- 
seum ;”’ but failing in this, it was sold at auction in London in 1854, the title- 
and a description being given in the catalogue. It was purchased for £44 by Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, Bart., in whose library Dr. Woods found it, and by whose per- 
mission a copy was made for publication. The Maine Historical Society now has 
the honor of first giving this work to the public in print. It isa worthy successor 
of the volume compiled by Dr. Kohl and issued by the Society in 1869. 

The publication of this volume,—owing to the fire that consumed a portion of Dr. 
Woods’s papers, and his subsequent and continued illness,—has been long delayed. 
Dr. Woods, unfortunately, not being able to complete his editorial labors, the 
Society engaged the valuable services of Dr. Deane. From his editorial note, we 
learn that the Introduction —: by Dr. Wocds was destroyed by the :fire above 
mentioned ; but that from the rough notes and memoranda that escaped the flames 
he was able to deduce the Preface and Introduction now given, and mostly in the 
language of their author. From these we gain an exceedingly interesting account 
of t is Haklayt manuscript, the mode and agents of its discovery, after it had 
slumbered for nearly three hundred years, and the fortunate results of Dr. 
Woods’s investigations as to its purport, and the precise time and place of its 
origin. The manuscript proved to be a discourse concerning the great necessity of 

ertaking the colonizing of North America, and the manifold advantages that 
would accrue therefrom to the realm of England. 1t was written in 1584 by Rich- 
ard Hakluyt in London, at the request of Mr. Walter Ralegh (afterward Sir 
Walter), and probably was presented by the author.in person to lh Elizabeth. 
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This ably-written and interesting discourse is an impassioned appeal for a prompt 
and hearty engagement on the part of England in the work of western colonization. 
It recommends the colonization of Norumbega,—a tract of country which Hakluyt 
seems to consider as extending from Cape Breton along the coast without definite 
limits, in a south-westerly direction; ‘* and draws special attention to the region of 
Cape Breton, or the tract near by, as offering superior advantages for the beginning 
of the enterprise. The writer contends that England has a just title to all that firm 
land of America, from Florida northward to 67°, and not yet in any Christian 

rince’s actual ion, as being first discovered by Sebastian Cabot at the cost of 

ing Henry VII. ; and that England should consummate this title by taking posses- 
sion by colonization.’’ (Introduction, p. li.) ‘These views were urged upon every 
ground that seemed to warrant consideration. ‘This discourse may fairly claim to 
represent the historical and geographical knowledge relating to America then pos- 
sessed by the most enlightened and interested Englishmen. fe also throws additional 
light,—sometimes indirectly, however.—upon several interesting questions, one of 
which is the mooted question of Verrazzano’s voyage to America. 

The text is enriched with valuable and learned Soe by Doctors Woods and Deane, 
principally by the last named; and illustrated by fac-similes of the title-page of 
‘the manuscript, and of certain important papers in Hakluyt’s own hand. 

We observe that in the printed copy of the title-page of the manuscript, on the 
‘first page of the text, Ralegh’s name is given as ‘‘ Rayhly’’; and that the same 
orthography is used on page xl. of the [ntruduction and in a Note at page 171. 
In this Note it is remarked, that this way (** Rayhly ’*) of spelling Ralegh’s name is 
“* quite unique.”’ This is.a mistake, for there can be no doubt that in the fac-simile 
of the title-page the name is written Raghly and not ‘ Rayhly.”’ 

The volume is handsomely printed, and furnished with an excellent index. The 
Maine Historical Suciety is to be congratulated upon the publication of this work ; 
for the recovery of this Hakluyt MS. and its presentation to the public under such 
auspices is an important event which must greatly redound tu the honor of all con- 
cerned. A. H. Horr. 


History of the City of Belfast in the State of Maine, from its First Settlement in 
1770 to 1875. By Joseps Wituiamson. ([Motto.] Portland: Loring, Short and 
Harmon. 1877. [8vo. pp. vii.+956. Price, $6. For saleby A. Williams & Uo., 
283 Washington St., Boston, Mass.] 


Mr. Williamson, the author of this history, is-a well known ‘‘ lover and searcher 
of venerable antiquities.’’ His contributions to historical publications show him to 
have been a diligent student of New England history. The mantle of the author of 
the History of Muine has worthily fallen on his nephew, and given new lustre toa 
name that has long been at the head of the historical literature of the State. 

Maine is fortunate in having several town histories of the greatest merit. The 
histories of Portland, Augusta, Union, Kennebunk, Warren, Saco and Biddeford, 
and now Belfast, belong to the first class of this kind of literature. One of these, 
the very earliest to appear, deserves to be praised as often as mentioned. ‘The history 
of Saco and Biddeford is defective in arrangement, and deficient on some points of 
-historic interest; but it is unrivalled for the amount of accurate and valuable 
historical matter crowded into it, drawn almost wholly from original manuecript 
records. It is nearly as much a history of Gorges’s old Province oi Maine, as it is 
a town history. ‘he author, Mr. Ree. was almost the first to recognize the 
‘merits of Gorges, and to distinguish his colonists from the Puritans. 

Belfast is one of the leading commercial cities of Maine, situated about midway 
‘between the eastern and western frontiers of that great State. It lies in the ver 
heart of ancient Norumbega, that barbarous country whose name resounded throug 
maritime Europe more than three centuries ago, and was long since immortalized 
in the majestic verse of Milton. Although European mariners and peltry traders 
frequented this region in the days of Queen Elizabeth, yet Belfast is without a legend- 
ary history, and barely a century old. No fabled Cecrops, no Romulus and Remus, 
were concerned in tounding it. The origin of Belfast is as clearly known as if it 
were of yesterday. ‘I'he name, as well as the date, of the first white man that viewed 
the primeval furests covering the site of Belfast, and selected it for the colony which 
came to inhabit there, is preserved. This person was John Mitchell, one of the 
colony, a land- surveyor by profession, whose name is famous in connection with his 

map of English and French North America, used by the commissioners to fix the 
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boundaries between the United States and England, in 1783. From that time to 
this, every event of interest which has transpired there may be found recorded in 
this book. 

One hundred and ten years ago the site of Belfast was ‘‘ a horrid and uncultivated 
wilderness,’’ as described by the first settlers; tu-day it is a flourishing city of six 
thousand inhabitants. Such rapid growth is common enough in the great west ; but 
cannot be matched many times in New England. In 1773, less than five B aes after 
the first axe was raised against the forest which spread over the site of Belfast, the 
settlement. was incorporated, and in 1853 the town was made a city. 

Of course there can be no rich flavor of antiquity in the history of a settlement so 
comparatively recent. But there is a tinge of romance in the lives and characters 
of the first settlers of Belfast. A pathetic interest attaches to all exiles, whatever 
may be the cause of their misfortunes. The story of the little colony of Scotch-Irish 
emigrants which came to Boston in the summer of 1718, has often been told; and is 
no where better remembered than among their descendants. That these worthy 
people had a cold reception from the puritans of Massachusetts Bay is not to be 
wondered at. Presbyterians from Ireland were not likely to run in puritan courses ; 
for they had a way of their own in church matters, and were as rigid as New 
England puritans. But that these people were obliged to remain on Saud their 
ships many months, and drift away to Casco Bay in search of some abiding place, is 
an interesting incident in the lives of sume of the younger members of that company. 
After passing a dreary winter in Falmouth harbor, they plunged into the wilderness 
of New Hampshire, and there founded Londonderry, a name derived from the place 
of their chief habitation in Ireland. From this original etock have sprung some of 
the most distinguished characters in New England history. Half a century later 
this new Londonderry sent forth a colony that pitched in the wilderness at the 
bottom of what is now Belfast Bay, still nearer the fatherland. Of this colony there 
were a few aged persons of the original culuny from Ireland ; the others were of a 
younger generation and of American birth. ‘The venerable James Miller, who had 
endured the hardships of two emigrations, gave this new settlement the name 
Br.rast, in pious regard for his native Belfast in Ireland. ‘Thus was Belfast founded 
and settled by a homogeneous people, hardy, frugal, industrious and intelligent, 
emigrants from New Hampshire. But it seems a strange thing that the mother 
colony should have forgotten her offspring so scon. There is not the slightest 
allusion in the printed history of Londunderry in New Hampshire, or in any histori- 
cal discourses pertaining to it, that Belfast, Maine, is a scion of that stock. 

Belfast had no existence in the periud of colonization un these shores; it had just 
been settled when the Provincial period ended. Its history contains no calendar of 
bloody Indian massacres within its limits, such as stain the records of older settle- 
ments in that region. The Pequod, Philip’s and Lovewell’s Indian wars, have no 
place in the pages of this history But it is rich with events of later times, covering 
the period of American Independence. At one time in the revolutionary war it was 
utterly deserted, but the vigor and tenacity of the first settlers brought them again 
tothzir homes. It has been scathed by fire ; and it has experienced all the other vicissi- 
tudes of commercial life. But inspite of all, Belfast annually increases in population 
and in wealth. It is not behind any city in Maine for intelligence, enterprise, and 
high social qualities. It is enough to say that Belfast is worthy of its origin. 

r. White, a lawyer in Belfast, wrote a history of that town, published in 1827, 
about midway between the date of the settlement and the present time. It isa mite 
compared with this history, although it was thought to be adequate at that time. 
The events of the last fifty years make a greater part of the history of Belfast. 

Mr. Williamson has performed his task well, and the citizens of Belfast may well 

be proud of a history so comprehensive, accurate, well written, and well printed as 
this is. The hardy founders and their families are briefly sketched. Every branch 
of industry and every profession are fully noticed. Municipal and military affairs 
take up a large portion of ‘the volume; for Belfast had considerable part in the war 
of the revolution, as well as in the late civil war. ‘The subjects are well classified 
-and arranged .in.easy readable chapters. ‘The narrative is uniformly clear and 
agreeable. It has many fine representations of old houses, and other prominent 
buildings. There are-several portraits of Belfast worthies, some of whom have more 
than a local reputation. ‘There is also a fine colored lithographic view of Belfast, as 
a frontispiece. Severai plans and outline maps explain and illustrate the topography 
of Belfast. ‘T'wo indices, one of names and the other of places, complete the vulume. 
‘It is printed on fine white paper, by John Wilson & Sun, of Cambridge. Ten 
opies have been printed on large paper, making an elegant quarto yolume. 
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Just as this notice is finished, the London periodicals announce the appearance of 
a history of Belfast in Ireland, by George Benn, the first that has been written. It 
is an uctavo of 770 pages. C. W. Turriz. 


A History of Dunstable, Massachusetts, from its Earliest Settlement to the Year of 
our Lord 1873. By the Rev. Ex1as Nason, M.A., author of the ‘ Life of Henry 
Wilson,” the *‘ Life of Charles Sumner,”’ the ‘* Gazetteer of Massachusetts,” 
and other works. [Mottoes.] Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 34 School 
Street. 1877. [8vo. pp. 316.] 


In 1846, a “‘ History of the Old Township of Dunstable,” by Charles J. Fox, was 
published in a duodecimo volume of 278 pages. The author died while his book 
was in press, so that it could not receive his final revision ; but it is nevertheless a 
valuable and interesting book. It is chiefly confined to the New Hampshire portion 
of *‘ Old Dunstable,’’ while the book before us is devoted more particularly to the 
Massachusetts portion, and is much fuller in its details. 

The ancient town of Dunstable was incorporated by the Massachusetts General 
Court, October 16, 1673. The township embraced a large tract of land,—estimated 
to contain more than two hundred square miles,—from which portion after portion 
wss detached to form new towns, till in 1741 the new boundary line between the 
provinces of Massachusetts and New Hampshire severed what remained of Dun- 
stable nearly in the middle. The city of Nashua, N.H., contains the oldest 
settled part of ‘* Old Dunstable ’’ which fell to that province. Since this division, 
Dunstable, Mass., has again been shorn of its territory to form the town of 
Tyngsborough. 

The present work has been written at the request of the town, and has been 
printed at its expense, under the superintendence of a committee of arrangements, 
of which Benjamin French, Esq., is chairman. The author, the Rev. Mr. Nason, 
has an established reputation as an investigator and as a writer, and this book will 
be found worthy of his fame. After narrating the events previous to the division of 
the town in 1741, which period is rich in romantic interest, he takes a survey of the 
territory contained in the present town of Dunstable—its topography, water-supply, 
geology. mineralogy, soil, productions, old-houses, inhabitants, &c. Mr. Nason’s 

escriptive powers make the part of this chapter in which he paints the scenic beau- 
ties of the town—its hills, valleys, rivers, &c.—one of the most attractive portions 
of the volume. From 1741 to the present time the work is continued in the form of 
annals. The space being limited, the committee thought it best that no portion of 
the volume should be devoted to genealogy proper; but as the inscriptions in the 
several burial-grounds and the births and deaths on the town records are here 
printed, while the many biographies interspersed through the book contain some- 
thing of pedigree, this deficiency will not be so much felt. The mottoes, with which 
the author prefaces his chapters, a prose and a poetical quotation from our best 
writers being selected for each, do credit to his taste, besides indicating the contents 
of the chapters. 

On the 17th of September, 1873, the town commemorated its two hundredth an- 
niversary. The proceedings on this interesting occasion, including the oration by 
the Hon. George B. es of Salem, will be found in this book. 

The volume is beautifully printed by Messrs. Alfred Mudge & Son, and is embel- 
lished with a portrait of the Hon. Amos Kendall, a native of the town. A full index 
of names and subjects makes the book handy for reference. J. W. Dean. 


Facts about Carroll County Kearsarge Mountain, 4 New Hampshire. Read before 
0 


the bes anes Mountain Club. By G. V. Fox. [Bostun: Quarto, pp. 17. 
Privately printed.] 

Statement of the Committee appointed by the Appalachian Mountain Club, to collect 
and collate the Evidence concerning the True Name of the Northern Kearsarge. 
Republished from Appatacata, Vol.I. No.3. Boston: A. Williams & Company, 
283 Washington Street. 1877. [8vo. pp. 16.] 


There are two mountains in New Hampshire popularly known by the name of 
Kearsarge. One of these is in the county of Merrimack, having its highest summit, 
which reaches an altitude of 2943 feet, in the town of Warner, distant about 
eighteen miles from Concord ina north-westerly direction. Its name appears to have 
been Cowwissewassek in 1746, but from some period in the seventeenth century 
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it has borne a variety of appellations, from Carasaga and Cusagee to Kyasage and 
the name by which it is now known. Since about the year 1804, it has been quite 
weeny styled Kearsarge. 

The other mountain, the one for which the famous corvette Kearsarge was named, 
is in the county of Carroll, having its summit in the town of Chatham, and attain- 
ing an clevation of 3251 feet. It is almost universally called Kearsarge, or Kiar- 
sarge, by the people of the neighborhood ; but by a few people of the State it is called 
Pequawket. Both are well-known and attractive mountains. 

‘the Carroll Kearsarge lies in a district vutside the ‘* Masonian Grant,’’ and outside 
the ‘* Masonian Proprietor’s Line,’’ so-called, and hence that district was not sur- 
veyed probably till about the year 1760. Hence, also, this mountain is not desig- 
nated by name on the earliest maps. Dr. Belknap, while on a tour through this 
region in 1784, copied a sketch-map pas made by or for Col. Joseph Whipple. 
who owned lands in the vicinity of the White Hills, and was accustomed to pass and 
— through that part of the State. On this sketch the mountain is named 

ursarge. 

Un ** Carrigain’s Map,” so-called, which was published in 1816 at the expense 
of the State, this mountain is named ‘* Pigwacket formerly Kiarsarge.’’ The com- 
piler thus applied a new name to the mountain without authority in law or history or 
tradition or local usage. Nevertheless, the people living in the vicinity of the moun- 
tain, and the public at large, have continued generally to adhere to the old name. 

Attempts have recently been made to obtain legislative sanction for a change of 
the name of this, the county Carroll, mountain from Kearsarge to Pequawket. But 
so far these attempts have been unsuccessful. The author of the ‘* Geology of New 
Hampshire,’”’ published in 1875 at the expense of the State, also took liberty to 
apply the name of Pequawket to this mountain. 

More recently the question as to the true name of the county Carroll mountain 
was brought before the ‘* Appalachian Mountain Club,” at the request or suggestion, 
it is said, of the Coast Survey Bureau. The question was fully considered by this 
Association at a public meeting, when elaborate and learned arguments were pre- 
sented, especially by the Hon. G. V. Fox and G. E. Emery, . 

Mr. Fox claimed that the original and only true name is Kearsarge; and that 
Pigwacket, or Pequawket, as a name for this mountain has never been employed by 
the native population of the neighborhood, nor by the best authorities; and he 
strenuously denied the right or propriety uf changing the name. 

Mr. Emery, on the contrary, claimed that the original and true name is Pig- 
wacket, or some variety of orthography of that word; that the name Kiarsarge was 
borrowed from the county Merrimack mountain; and that this name has never been 
the uniform appellation of the more northern mountain. 

The committee of the Club to whom the subject was specially referred, have 
now made their report. Their conclusions may be briefly stated in vuheir own lan- 
fone (omitting no essential words). They find ‘‘ that there are two mountains in 

ew Liampshire which at present bear the name Kearsarge; that so far as they are 
able to judge, the nume is equally the original name of both, and handed down by 
unbroken and reliable tradition ; that another name, Pigwacket, with several varia- 
tions of orthography, . . . has also been quite frequently applied to the . . . [north- 
ern] mountain since 1816, . . . and . . . must be considered a name for the same, 
although the other seems to have over it the advantage of priority and especially of 
general local usage.” 

We do not understand that the Club propose to change the name of the county 
Carroll mountain ; the Lezislature of New Hampshire has not sanctioned the proposal ; 
and the people most interested in this their favorite mountain stoutly and universally 
protest against it. The Coast Survey has no authority or rights in this matter. 

Who has the right to change well-known and long-established topographical 
names? Has any map-maker, book-maker or assuciation, whenever it may suit his 
or their caprice? If any one has the right, so has every one ; and who shall deter- 
mine when the degree of variation and confusion has reached the limit of human 
endurance? If the right exists anywhere, it is in the people: they ~ and they 
alter names. They and they only establish the law that governs and will always 
govern in such a matter,—the law of local usage. And yet we doubt whether the 
people themselves, even the owners of the soil, have the moral right to alter names 
that have become public property. 

We cannot close these remarks without protesting against the too-common 
and mischievous practice of altering the names of rivers, mountains, towns 
and strects. Such changes are usually the legitimate but unfortunate offspring of 
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ignorance or vanity. At one time there was a street in Portsmouth, N. H., 
named after Colonel John Tufton Mason, of historic fame ; now it labors under some 
insignificant name. A headland on the coast of that State was known on maps and 
charts for generations, as Locke’s Point ; it is now called Straw’s Point, a name not 
likely to survive the next transfer of the property. Now we read that the author 
of the *‘ Geology,’’ above referred to, has assumed to change the name of one of the 
= tributaries to the Merrimack,—blotting out, as far as he may, a name known 
or more than two hundred years in New Hampshire history. But such evil practices 
are not confined to New Hampshire. Even in Maesachusetts a rich man can buy 
the privilege of giving his name to an old town or street. A. H. H. 


Account of Arnold’s Canpeion ainst Quebec, and of the Hardships and Sufferings 
of that Band of Heroes who Traversed the Wilderness of Maine from Cambridge 
to the St. Lawrence in the Autumn of 1775. By Joun Josepn Henry, Une of the 
Survivors. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1877. [l2mo. pp. 198. Price, $2. Forsale 
by A. Williams & Co., Boston.] 


Though much has been written concerning Arnold’s expedition to Canada, the 

work of Judge Henry, here reprinted, is both the earliest published narrative of 
that bold and hazardous undertaking and the most minute in details. Besides this 
account of that campaign, journals have been printed of at least five actors in it, 
namely, Dr. Isaac Senter, in 1846, by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania ; Joseph 
Ware, in 1852, in the Recister (ante, vi. 129-41); James Melvin, in 1857, 
** The Club ;’’ Major Return J. Meigs, in 1864, by Charles I. Bushnell ; and Capt. 
Simeon Thayer, in 1867, in the sixth volume of the Collections of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society. ‘To the last, the editor, the Rev. Edwin M. Stone of Providence, 
has prefixed a carefully 1 bibliography of the subject. Other journals exist 
in manuscript, and much will be found on the subject in other books. 

Judge Henry’s narrative was dictated to his daughter Anne, ‘‘ with the aid of 

. casual notes and memoranda, from his bed of sickness in his latest years. The 
manuscript received no revision at his hands, for he was called away very shortly after 
its last pages were written. His widow gave it to the press in 1912, and it was 
printed without even the correction of verbal and typographical errors.”’ 

The author died at Lancaster, Pa., April 15, 1811, aged 53. The year after his 
death, the original edition of this work was printed at Lancaster, in a duodecimo 
of 225 pages. A second edition, ‘‘ with corrections and alterations,’’ was published 
by Knowlton & Rice at Watertown, N. Y., in a 16mo. of 212 pages. 

The present edition contains a memoir of the author by his grandson, Aubrey H. 
Smith of Philadelphia, son of the Hon. Thomas Smith of Delaware county, Pa., 
whose wife was Anne Mary, daughter of Judge Henry. She was the amanuensis 
of her father, as stated above, and was also the author of a life of her father prefixed 
tothis work. The editor, Mr. Munsell, ina preliminary chapter, in an appendix, and 
in many notes interspersed through the pages of the book, has e important 


additions of documents and facts. J. W. D. 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Edited by the Rev. Charles Rogers 
LL.D., Historiographer to the Royal Historical Society... . . London : Prin 


Y 
= me Royal Historical Society. [8vo. Vol. IV. 1876, pp. 453; Vol. V. 1877, pp. 


Leaves sag My Autobiography. By the Rev. Cuartxs Rogers, LL.D., Historio- 

grep er to the Royal Historical Society. .... London: Longmans, Green 
mpany. 1876. [8vo. pp. 376.] 

Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., of Abbotsford, with 
a Reprint of his Memorials of the Haliburtons. By the Rev. Cuaries Rocrrs, 
LL.D., Historiographer to the Royal Historical Society, Fellow of the Society of 
——— of Scotland, Member of the Historical Society of Quebec, Member of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and Corresponding Member of the Histori- 


cal and Genealogical Society of New England. ndon: Printed for the Royal 
Historical Society. 1877. [8vo. pp. 78. LIllustrated.] 


The “ Royal Historical Society” was organized, in 1869, as the “ Historical Society” 
of Great Britain, with which name the first volume of its ‘‘ Transactions’’ was 
published in 1872. The same year, by permission of the queen, the society was 
authorized to take the name of the ‘* Royal Historical Society.’’ ‘The second volume 
of ‘‘ Transactions ’’ appeared in 1873, and the third in 1874. This series of volumes 
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has been noticed before in the Reaisrzr (xxviii. 103; xxix. 215), and the contents of 
two volumes given. ‘he papers in the fourth and fifth volumes are of the same 
character as, and of equal value with the previous ones. The contributors, besides 
the editor, are Edmund C. Batten, F.R.S.E., Gustavus George Zerffi, Ph. D., 
F.R.S.L., Joseph Fisher, Capt. Charles Warren, R.E., William W. Old, 4 
Harris, LL.D., F.S.A., George Hurst, Elihu Rich, the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, G. 
Laurence Gomme, William Winters, Sydney Robjohns, James Heywood, F.R.S., 
and Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D., F.R.S. , 

The editor of these volumes, the Rev. Dr. Rogers, has y= his autobiography 
in a handsome volume whose title is given above. Dr. Rogers has been the projec. 
tor of many patriotic and benevolent enterprises, and, though he has met with fierce 
opposition from a few individuals, he has had the satisfaction of seeing the most 
important of his ae pos crowned with success. He originated the movement for 
erecting the national monument to Wallace which now, from Abbey Craig, ‘‘ looks 
down on the scene of the hero’s greatest triumph,”’ and performed the most labori- 
ous part of the work in mating it a success. ides this he has been instrumental 
in erecting monuments to other Scottish worthies. He was the founder of the 
“ Grampian Club” for pointing ‘* works illustrative of Scottish literature, histo: 
and antiquities,’’ and was one of the founders of the ee Historical Society noti 
above. Of the latter institution he is the secretary and historiographer, and he has 
been the editor of all its publications. These and other patriotic and literary services 
led some of his friends and admirers, in 1873, to present him with a handsome house 
in Moore Park, Surrey, where he now resides. ‘The Earl of Mar was president of the 
committee for this testimonial. 

The last work whose title we have given is also by Dr. Rogers. It is devoted to the 
es memoirs of the family of Sir Walter Scott, from the “|; ° of David I. 
of Scotland to the present time, giving his ancestors and several lines of their 
descendants, and also the descendants of Sir Walter himself. The mother of this 
celebrated writer was a Rutherford and his grandmother a Haliburton, and the 
author furnishes brief accounts of these families. He also reprints a work privately 
printed by Sir Walter Scott, entitled, ‘‘ Memorials of the Haliburtons.’’ Two 
small editions of only 30 copies each were printed in 1820 and 1824. It isa copy 
of a manuscript family register, from the middle of the seventeenth century to 1766, 
kept by the lairds of Newmains, representatives of the Haliburtons, barons of Mer- 
toun, in which are quaintly recorded many interesting details. J. W. D. 


A Short History of Rhode Island. By Georck Wasuincton Greens, LL.D., late 
Non-Resident fessor of American History in Cornell University ; author of 
‘* The Life of Major-General Nathanael Greene ”’ ; ‘‘ Historical View of the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” etc. etc. Providence: J. A. & R. A. Reid. Publishers. 1877. 
[12mo. pp. 356. Price $2. For sale by A. Williams & Co., Boston.] 


There is great need of a condensed history of each of the States. Few persons re- 
ay or have leisure to read, the larger histories, usually in several volumes; and 
ewer still, have money to buy them. A good manual, or handbook, of the history of 
a State, is yet to be written. The model of such a work is Goodrich’s History of 
the United States, revised by Seavey. 

This centennial era has produced a throng of writers on historical subjects. There 
has been a demand for historical literature without regard to quality; and the 
supply has exceeded the demand. The country is flooded with a mass of popular 
history which does more harm than good. 

It is therefore a real pleasure to find an author of ability, learning and literary 
skill, seriously at work in this much abused province of literature. The annals of 
Rhode Island are unique. The heroic steps by which a few exiles, banished from 
Massachusetts Bay for political and religious heresies, founded a — colony 
on the shores of the Narragansett Bay, on new and untried theories of religion 
and politics, will never cease to interest the historian and the philosopher. The in- 
fluence and the example of this little colony of freemen have not yet ceased to affect 
the interests of mankind. 

The great name of Roger Williams throws a radiance over the whole historic 
period of Rhode Island. Had he lived among the nations of classical antiquity he 
could not have escaped being deified. The area of the little State founded by him 
is not greater than some counties of Massachusetts; it is not easy to find on an 
average sized map of the United States. And yet the history of this little republic 
Sead inferior, in interest and picturesqueness, to any other of the New 
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It is some years since Mr. Arnold wrote a comprehensive and accurate history of 
Rhode Island, a work that furnishes abundant materials for any lesser performance. 
But for that work, Prof. Greene declares that his had not been written. 

Prof. Greene does not clearly state the design of his book ; but it is, undoubtedly, 
@ popular history designed for those who have not Arnold. While it is a scholarly 
performance, and more accurate than any of the kind issued during this centen- 
nial epoch, the events and characters seem to lack vivid presentation. The narrative 
is too uniform and stately ; and it is not easy to distinguish the relative importance 
of events and characters. Besides, there are scarcely any dates fixing the chronology 
of historical events. There is not a single illustration in the text, and only one 
map of the State, and that a modern one. This gives the book a bald and unattract- 
ive appearance. One or two historical maps would assist the reader very much; 
these maps are one of the features of improvement in the histories of our day. 

Of course there are many matters of interest tliat must be omitted altogether in a 
brief history of this kind ; but the omission of the name of the Kev. William Blaxton 
the first Eurcpean settler in Rhode Island, and a dweller there fur forty years ; and also, 
the considerable affair of the capture of Gen. Prescott, an event that has just been fitly 
commemorated by a public celebration in Rhude Island, cannot be otherwise than 
accidental. 

_ The statue of Roger Williams forms an appropriate frontispiece. The Appendix 
is large, and contains a great deal of very important historical and statistical matter. 
The book is exceedingly well printed, on fine paper, and makes a pretty volume. 

Cc. W. T. 


The Capture of Mount Washington, November 16th, 1776, the Result of Treason. 
By Epwarp F. pz Lancey. New York: 1877. [Sm. 4to. pp. 32.] 


This is a reprint of an able article which Mr. de Lancey contributed to the Feb- 
ruary number of the ‘‘ Magazine of American History.’’ He gives here much new 
information concerning the capture of Mount Washington by the British, which he 
conclusively shows was effected through the treason of ‘William Demont, an adjutant 
in the American army. J. W. D. 


The Maine oa and Biographer. A Quarterly Journal, Published under the 
direction of the Maine Genealogical and Biographical Society. Ww. Berry Laruam, 
M.A., Editor. Volume IE. 1876-7. [Motto.] Augusta: Printed for the Society. 
(8vo. pp. 141. Price, $1.50 a year, or 50 cts. a number.) 

The Genealoyist. Edited by Georck W. Marsa, LL.D., Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries. Volume I. London: Golding and Lawrence, 55 Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury. 1877. [8vo. pp. vii.+420. Price, 2\s.] 

The Genealogist July, 1877. . . . . Issued on the First of each Month. 
[8vo. pp. 32. Price, Is.j ‘ 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. New Series. Edited by JosepH Jackson 
Howarp, LL.D., F.S.A. No. LXXIV. July, 1877... . . Hamilton, Adams 
& Co., Paternoster Row, London. [Royal 8vo. Monthly. 20 pages each num- 
ber. Price, 6d. a number.] 

The New York Genealogical and on gag Record. Devoted to the Interests of 
American Genealogy and Biography. Issued Quarterly. [Seal.] July, 1877. 
Published by the Society, Mott Memorial Hall, No. 64 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. [Large Svo. 48 pages each number. Price, $2 a year.] 


The Maine Genealogist and Biographer has now been issued two years, and with 
the June number its second volume was completed. This quarterly has preserved 
much genealogical, biographical and historical matter relative to Maine, and should 
receive a liberal support from the citizens and natives of that state. 

The London Genealogist has also completed two years of its existence, and the 
quarterly numbers make a handsome volume of over four hundred pages elaborately 
indexed. The success of this periodical has been such that the publishers are en- 
couraged to issue it more frequently. With the July number the work has been 
changed from a quarterly to a monthly publication. This will make it more useful 
as a medium of intercommunication for genealugists, which is a new feature of the- 
work. The Genealogist is a worthy successor of the Herald and Genealogist. 

The Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, also published at London, was like the 
Genealogist commenced as a quarterly, but it has for some time been issued monthly. 
The first number appeared in July, 1866, so that it is now firmly established, being 
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more than eleven years old. It is devoted chiefly ‘‘to transcripts from original 
and inedited documents relating principally to genealogy and heraldry.” 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record was commenced in January, 
1870, and with its issue fur the present month will complete its eighth annual volume. 
It is ‘‘ devoted to the interests of American genealogy and biography in general, but 
more particularly as connected with the state of New York.”’ 

The editors of these periodicals, Drs. Lapham, Marshall, Howard and Purple 
deserve great credit for the ability and judgment with which they have conducted 
their respective works, which we heartily commend to the patronage of those inter- 
ested in such studies. J. W. D. 


Retrospection : an Historical Resumé of the Putnam Presbyterian Church, Zanesville, 
Ohio, delivered at the Forty-Second Anniversary, January 7th and 2\st, 1877. By 
the Pastor, Apptson Kinossury. Published by Request. Zanesville, O.: Sullivan 
& Parsons, Printers. 1877. [8vo. pp. 56. With photograph of the Author.] 


The Putnam Presbyterian Church, Zanesville, was organized January 1, 1835, 
the first pastor being the Rev. William H. Beecher, who continued there four years. 
He was succeeded Jan. 1, 1840, by the present pastor, the author of the work before 
us. The Rev. Dr. Kingsbury had then preached eleven years in Washington county, 
Ohio, one year as a home missionary and ten years as pastor of Belpre and Warren. 
These discourses, besides commemorating the forty-second anniversary of the organ~ 
ization of the church, also mark the thirty-seventh anniversary of his own settlement. 
During his pastorate here he has preached nearly three thousand (2990) written and 
many unwritten sermons, has delivered a series of doctrinal lectures, more than one 
hundred in number, besides numerous other lectures. This, with his pastoral duties, 
has made his life a very busy one. 

The present work abounds with biographical sketches of the benefactors and active 
workers of the church, and is a valuable addition to the local history of Ohio. 

J. W. Ds 


Henry Dunster and his Descendants. By Samvren Dunster, of Attleborough, Mass. 
a recnimge Central Falls. R. I.: E. L. Freeman & Uo., Steam Book and Job. 


rinters. 1876. [12mo. pp. 333. Price, $2. For sale by the author, and by 
William H. Merriam, 172 Washington St., Boston.] 


Descendants of George Little who came to Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1640. Com- 
piled by Georce I. Lirrtz. Cambridge: Printed at the University Press by 
Charles J. Little. 1877. [Sm. 4to. pp. 82.] 

A Brief Genealogy of the Whipple Families who settled in Rhode Island. In two 
Parts. By Henry E. Wuirpiz. [Motto.] Providence: A. Crawford Greene, 
Steam Book and Job Printer. 1873. [8vo. pp. 63.] 

Descendants of William Shippen. Compiled by Cuartes R. Hitpgsurn. [Sheet. 
pedigree. ] 

A life of the Rev. Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, by the: 
Rev. Dr. Chaplin, was published in 1872 and noticed in the Rectsrer for July oi that 
year (ante, xxvi. 349). Appended to that volume is a brief genealogy of his descen- 
dants, by the author of the book before us and his son Dr. Edward S. Dunster of 
New York. Some descendants through the female Jines complained because the 
and their children were left out. ‘The present volume will be welcomed by such. It 
contains genealogical data concerning all of the descendants of President Dunster, 
of every name, so far as they came to the knowledge of the compiler. An introduc- 
tory chapter is devoted to the English ancestry and relatives of the president, and to 

rsons of the name in the United States not descended frum him. This is followed 

y a concise life of President Dunster, in which is introduced a letter from his father 

referring to his brothers and sisters. Many wills, letters, and other documents 

illustrating the lives of the several individuals, accompany their genealogical records. 

The volume is filled with facts of interest to the family and others. 

In the work on the Little family, biographical sketches of the emigrant and other 
prominent members of the-family precede the ponealogy proper. The latter portion 
of the work is carefully pr corse f being very full and precise in the lines taken up. 
Though it is elegantly printed and illustrated with fine engravings, the work is. 
intended to be preliminary to a larger work on which the author is now engaged and 
in which the other lines will be followed out. Mr. Little will be thankful for 
additions and corrections to his book. 
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The next work is devoted to the Whipple family of Rhode Island. No connection 
has been traced between this and the Ipswich family of the name, of which a gene- 
alogy by John A. Boutelle of Woburn was printed in 1857 (ante, xi. 360). The 
work before us is divided into two parts, the first giving the male descendants of 
John ym an early settler in Providence, said to be ‘* the first of the name who 
settled in New England.”’ The second part furnishes brief accounts of three other 
early settlers in Rhode Island, namely, Samuel and David of Providence, and Eleazer 
of Warwick; and of their descendants. 

The Shippen pedigree will form a good accompaniment to Balch’s Shippen Papers 
(ante, p. 363). J. W. D. 


Eulogy on Hon. Tappan Wentworth, A.M., Munificent Donor of Dartmouth Col- 
leye, delivered before the Association of the Alumni, by NatHan Crossy (Class 
of 1820), at the Annual Commencement, June, 1876. Published at their Request. 
Lowell, Mass.: Press of Marden & Rowell. 1877. [8vo. pp. 26.] 


This is an able eulogy on one of our most go ape public benefactors. Mr. 
Wentworth, a lawyer of high standing in Lowell, who served two years in Con 

and had held high office in his state, died June 12, 1875, leaving to Dartmouth 
College the whole of his estate, after the payment of certain legacies and annuities to 
his widow and others. The Alumni Association of that — invited Judge 
Crosby to deliver an eulogy upon him, and that gentleman has performed the service 
ina most happy manner. Only four eulogies have before been delivered at the 
request of the association, namely, ‘‘ upon Daniel Webster by Rufus Choate in 
1853 ; upon Rufus Choate by Ira Perley in 1866; upon Nathan Lord by Alpheus B, 
Crosby in 1872, and upon Salmon P. Chase by William M. Evarts in 1874,—men 
who have shed lustre upon the college and gained especial favor in different fields of 
erudition, fame and power.” J. W. D. 


Report of the Joint Committee of the Library [of the Virginia Legislature. Rich- 
mond; 1877. ‘* Senate Doc. No. xxv.”’ 8vo. pp. 16.] 


This report is accompanied by that of the State Librarian, Gen. James McDonald, 
and by letters from Dr. William P. Palmer of Richmond, and W. Noél Sainsbury 
of London. Dr. Palmer has been engaged in calendaring the historical papers in the 
archives of Virginia, and had completed his work to the early part of 1787, when in 
May, 1876, he was obliged by sickness to ~ his labors. We regret to add that 
in his letter he announces that his health will not allow him to resume them. 

Mr. Sainsbury, of her Majesty’s State Paper Office, has been employed by the 
State authorities to furnish abstracts, extracts and copies of all the papers in the 
hands of the British government relating to the colonial history of Virginia. These 
papers begin as early as 1578. Mr. Sainsbury has completed his work to the end of 
1720. We hopea successor equally competent will be found for Dr. Palmer, and 
that Mr. Sainsbury will be able to complete his work. The letters of both these 
= contain interesting facts in the history of Virginia. The authorities of 

at State deserve great credit for what they have done in this matter. J. W. D. 


In Memoriam. Sister Sainte Claire, Order of St. Ursula. Pretiosa in conspectu 
Domini mors Sanctorum ejus. Ps. 115: 15. Charlestown: Advertiser Press. 
1876. [12mo. pp. 25. Edition, 50 copies.] 

Verrazzano: A Motion for a Slay of Judgment. [Motto.] New York: 1876. 
[18mo. pp. 16.] 

Soldier and Sage. Memorials of George Washington and Benjamin Franklin. 
Philadelphia: McCalla & Staveley. 1876. ([18mo. pp. 18.] 

The Lost City of New England. By B. F. DeCosta. [1877. Sm. 4to. pp. 7. 
Edition, 25 copies.] 

The author of these works is the Rev. Benjamin F. DeCosta, of New York city, 
a writer of indefatigable research and varied knowledge, whose historical wor 
have frequently been commended in the RxcisTEr. 

The first work is a memoir of Miss Mary Rebecca Theresa DeCosta, who was born 
in Boston, April 16, 1788, and died in New Orleans, Sept. 24, 1874. On New Years’ 
eve, 1820, she entered the Ursuline Convent at Boston, established a few years 
previous. Sister Mary Saint Claire, which was the name she took, was the first 
novice received into the community. The convent in 1826 was removed to Mount 
Benedict, Charlestown, where as is well known the building was burned by a mob, 
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Aug. 13, 1834. A minute and interesting history of the convent will be found in 
these pages. Sister Saint Claire was transferred to Roxbury, then to Quebec, and 
finally to New Orleans, where she arrived in 1840, and where she resided till her 
death. A tabular pedigree of the DeUosta family is prefixed. 

The second work is a review of a notice, in the Recister for January, 1876, of Mr. 
Muarphy’s work on Verrazzano, and also of Mr. Murphy’s work itself. Mr. DeCosta 
arrives at the same conclusion on this subject as Mr. Brevoort, a that the 

0 


evidence is in favor of a voyage being made by Verrazzano to these shores; and 
of course he dissents from the views of Messrs. Murphy and Slafter. 

The third work contains a letter written from Newburgh by Gen. Washington, 
April 14, 1783, to the Indian Commander, and two letters written from Philadelphia 
by Dr. Franklin to Gen. Henry Bouquet of the British Army ; one dated Aug. 16, 
and the other Sept. 30, 1764. ‘he three letters were copied by the Rev. Mr. DeCosta 
from the originals among the Haldimand MSS. in the British Museum, and are here 
printed for the first time. ‘This contribution to centennial literature is both inter- 
esting and valuable. 

The last work is a reprint of an article in the January number of the Magazine 
of American History. The ‘* Lost City of New England’’ is *‘ Norumbega,’’ of 
which many fabulous descriptions are here collected. J. W. D. 


Report and Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, for the Years 
1873, 1874, 1875 and 1876. Vol. VIL. Madison, Wis.: E. B. Bolens, State 
Printer. 1876. [8vo. pp. 495.] 


This volume, like its predecessors, is filled with valuable material relative to the 
history of the west, ont particularly of Wisconsin. Besides the elaborate reports 
of the executive committee of the Wisconsin Historical Society for four years 
(1873-76) , it contains a necrology of the pioneers and public men of Wisconsin for 
the years 1874 and 1875, prepared by Lyman VU. Draper; and upwards of twenty 
historical and biographical papers relative to that state. The authors of these 
em, which are upon a great variety of topics, are Prof. James D. Butler, LL.D., 
John Gilmary Shea, LL.D., Joseph Tasse, Lyman C. Draper, LL.D., the Hon. 
James D. Doty, Gen. Albert G. Ellis, Edward D. Beouchard, the Hon. John T. 
Kingston, John T. De La Ronde, the Hon. J. A. Noonan, the Hon. C. C. Trow- 
bridge, N. Matson, Daniel 8. Durrie, the Hon. E. H. Elis, and the Hon. A. B. Braley. 
Prof. Butler’s papers are entitled ‘* Pre-Historic Wisconsin ’’ and the ‘* West- 
phalia Medal of 1648.’’ They have been reprinted in pamphlet form, and a notice 
of them appeared in our last number (ante, p. 359). Dr. Shea contributes a paper 
on the ‘* Discovery of the Mississippi,’ Gen. Ellis gives ‘‘ Fifty-four years’ Recol- 
lections of Wisconsin,’’ Mr. Kingston furnishes reminiscences of ‘* Early Western 
Days,”’ Mr. Merrill writes about ‘‘ Pioneer Life in Wisconsin,’’ Gov. Doty about 
** Northern Wisconsin in 1820,’’ and Mr. De La Ronde contributes a ‘* Personal 
Narrative,’ giving interesting particulars of Indian life and history. An elaborate 
memoir of Charles de Langlade,--a western pioneer, born 1729, who was ‘‘ one of the 
most courageous defenders of the French cause in Canada,’’ and who has been 
credited with planning the ambuscade which defeated Gen. Braddock,—written in 
French for the society by Mr. Tasse, and translated by Mrs. Sarah Fairchild Dean, 
also appears here. Our space, however, will not allow us to refer to all the interest- 
ing topics treated of in this volume. J.W. D. 


Maine: Her Place in History. Address delivered at the Centennial Exhibition, Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 4, 1876, and in Convention of the Legislature of Maine, February 6, 
1877. By Josaua L. CuamBertain. With a Communication from the Governor 
and the Report of the Centennial Commission. Published by Order of the Legis- 
lature of Maine, of February 7, 1877. Augusta: Sprague, Owen & Nash, Printers 
to the State. 1877. |8vo. pp. v.+129.] 


This centennial period is destined, among other things, to be famous for the 
number and quality of historical publications that come from the press. As to many 
of these, while it would not have been money in the pockets of the writers or 
publishers, had they never appeared, it would have been money in the pockets of the 
purchasers, and credit to the intelligence of the American people. The quantity of 
shailow, flippant matter, called historical literature, that has been cast on the public 
within a few years, is amazing. A good deal of this has been in the form of orations 
and addresses, an easy way for smatterers in history—men who never looked into an 
original record, nor have the slightest knowledge of the sources of history—to get 
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into public notice and obtain credit for what they never had. ‘* Little orators on 
low stumps,” to quote Mr. Choate’s felicitous description of them, have shouted 
quite enough of their views and- interpretations of history. As such things are 
beneath the dignity of criticism they pass current. There is consolation in the re- 
flection that these cheap productions are destined to come to speedy forgetfulness. 

At length there comes forth a pamphlet—more worthy of the name of a book— 
with no higher title on the outside than ‘* Centennial Address,’’ whose very great 
merits and interest place it among the best of our centennial historical literature. 
The author has so many titles, civil and military, that it is not easy to fix on the 
one by which he is most appropriately designated. He has now shown that he has 
a new title to public consideration. 

This historical essay is a surprise. While it brings to light no new facts, it shows 
great research among the best authorities, a just appreciation of the office of his- 
tory, and a real interest in this subject. It is the most comprehensive and candid 
review of the history ot Maine that has yet appeared. resident Chamberlain 
has discussed, among other things, with fairness and fulness, all the controverted 
points in the early history of Maine. In this he has proceeded logically, and his points 
stand out clear and sharp. He places Maine and her worthy founder in the front 
rank of New England history, where they so rightfully belong. He reviews, briefly, 
the whole history of Maine to the present time, presenting in vivid sketches each 
period, and not forgetting to notice the great characters that have made her name 
respected among the states. The several historical maps and charts contribute much 
to a clear understanding of American history, and are of great value. 

There is not space here to notice some of the more striking and interesting 
features of this address, nor to point out some inaccuracies and defects, hardly appre- 
ciable among so much that is excellent. We differ from him only in those matters 
where his judgments are sometimes rather against Maine and her worthy colonizers. 
It is plain enough to see that when the record of the actions of Popham, Gorges, 
Mason, and their associates shall be made complete, there will be no longer ground 
for any controversy as to where the merit belongs of founding and settling New 
England, nor as to the true place of Maine in history. 

There is one source of historical information which strangely escapes the notice of 
some writers, and that is, the Recister. It is superfluous to add that the thirty 
volumes contain hundreds of original documents and papers illustrative of New 
England history, not to be found elsewhere. Besides, there are historical sketches 
and biographical memoirs made up from original research. If President Chamber- 
lain had looked into some of the later volumes, he would have found that Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges was never ‘‘ Governor”’ of Plymouth ; and that the matter of the nam- 
ing of Maine, alleged to be in honor of the French Princess, Henrietta Maria, is set 
at rest. No writer on the Popham colony has yet recognized the statement by Hub- 
bard, on the title page of his ‘‘ Narrative of the Indian Wars,”’ etc., that ‘‘ the first 
planting of New England’’ was ‘* in 1607,’ though made public some years since 
at a meeting of the Maine Historical Society. 

This able address is not without literary merit. The style is fresh, vigorous and 
attractive, a great contrast to most historical productions. It ought to go into every 
household in Maine. Cc. W. T. 


ntiquities, History 
and Biography of America. April, 1875. Morrisania, : Henry B. Dawson. 
[Sm. 4to. Published monthly, 64 pages in each number. Price, $5 a year, or 
75 cts. a number. Back volumes from 1867 supplied by the publisher at the 
subscription price. ] 


In the Recrster for April, 1875 (ante, xxix. 218), we noticed the second and third 
numbers (February and March, 1874), of the third volume of the third series of the 
flistorical Magazine. We have just received from Mr. Dawson, the editor and pub- 
lisher of this magazine, the fourth number of that volume, bearing date April, 1875. 
The derangement of his business by reason of renewed attacks of ill-health and other 
causes (ante, xxix. 219), has led Mr. Dawson to drop twelve numbers of his issues, 
from April, 1874, to March, 1875, both inclusive. 

Our readers are already familiar with the character of this periodical, and are 
aware of the learning and industry of the editor. The number before us contains 
the usual variety of valuable articles illustrating the ‘* antiquities, history and bio- 
graphy of America.’’ We find here: 1, ‘* Diary of Ensign Caleb Clap”’ of the Con- 
tinental Army, contributed by Capt. Thomas W. Ripley; 2, ‘‘ Recollections of the 
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Civil History of the War of 1812,’ by Joseph Gales; 3, ‘‘ The Vermont Contro- 
yersy, .... unpublished papers concerning the relations of New Hampshire and 
the Vermontese ;"’ 4, ‘‘ The Historical Status of the Negro,’’ by William C. Fowler, 
LL.D. ; 5, ‘* Early Records of ‘Trinity Church, New York city ;’’ 6, ‘‘ Historical 
and Personal Reminiscences of Chenango County, N. Y.,’’ by Samuel S. Randall, 
LL.D. ; 7, ‘* Major Childs, U.S.A.,’ extracts from his correspondence ; 8, ‘* Psal- 
mody of the Puritan Fathers,"’ by the Hon. John I. Young; 9, ** Rev. John 
Heckewelder, the Moravian Missionary,’’ by Isaac Smucker ; 10, ** Relative Strength 
of the T'wo Armies in the War of Secession,’” by Maj. Gen. A. A. Humphreys, Chief 
of Engineers, U.S.A. ; and I1, ‘‘ Reminiscences of the Election-day Ox at Boston, 
Mass.,”’ in 1770. Besides these articles, we have departments entitled, ‘* Flotsam,”’ 
** Notes,’’ ** Queries,”’ ‘* Replies,’’ ‘* Books’? and ‘** Current Events.’’ ‘The 
‘¢ Notices of Recent Publications ’’ are very full, and are continued in an extra of 
16 pages numbered five, which is gratuitously presented to the subscribers, as the 
previous extras have been. J. W. D. 


Centennial Memorial of Lynn, Essex County, Massachusetts, Embracing an His- 
torical Sketch, 1629-1876. By James R. Newnatn. And Notices of the Mayors, 
with Portraits. Lynn: Published by Order of the City Council. Kimball & 
Courtis, Printers. 1876. oC pp. 204. Illustrated. Sold by IT. B. Breare, 
Lynn. Price, $3. By mail, 25 cts. extra.] . 


History of the Baptist Church in Medfield, Mass. Addresses and Poems delivered on 
the Occasion of its Centennial Anniversary, August 18th, 1876. Boston: Press of 
George H. Ellis. 1877. [8vo. pp. 71.] 


History of the Brighton Church. Five Discourses delivered in January, February 
and March, 1877. By Rev. Josrrn R. Pace, D.D. Published by the Society. 
Rochester, N. Y.: Evening Express Printing Company. 1877. [8vo. pp. 60.] 


History of the First Presbyterian Church, Auburn, N. Y. A Discourse delivered on 
successive Sabbaths, July 2d and 9th, 1876, in accordance with the Recommendation 
of the General Assembly in the Observance of the Nation’s Centennial. By 
Cuartes Hawtey, D.D., Pastor. Auburn, N. Y.: Daily Advertiser and Weekly 
Journal Steam Book Print. 1876. [8vo. pp. 75.] 


We continue from former numbers (ante, pp. 136, 244 and 360) our notices of 
historical addresses brought out by the centennial celebration of our Independence. 

The contents of the Lynn memorial volume may be learned from its title-page. 
The historical address is by James R. Newhall, whose name we associate with that 
of Alonzo Lewis, as an historian of Lynn. He is also the editor of the volume. The 
memoirs of the mayors of the city are accompanied by portraits; and there are 
biographical sketches and portraits of other prominent men. Other illustratior 
are given. The mechanical execution of the book is excellent. 

The centenary of the Baptist Church at Medfield was celebrated last August, « 
the proceedings on that occasion are in print before us. They consist of a his‘ 
of the church, by William S. Tilden; an address, by Rev. Alvah Hovey, D.D., «e: 
titled the ‘‘ Progress of a Century,’’ in which the Baptists of 1776 and 1876 are co! 
pared ; a poem for the occasion by the Rev. Theron Brown, anda list of the members 
of the church. 

The Presbyterian Church at Brighton, N. Y., was organized Sept. 18, 1817, the 
Rev. Solomon Allen being the first minister. The Rev. Dr. Page, in the five dis- 
courses, whose title appears above, gives an interesting history of the church with 
biographical sketches of its several ministers. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N. Y., was organized in 1810. The 
Rev. Dr. Hawley gives a comprehensive history of the church, with biographical 
notices of its ministers, preceded by a sketch of the settlement of the town and 
vicinity. J. W. D. 


Rills from the Hills. A Semi-Centennial Discourse delivered at Franklin, N. H., 
June 12, 1877, on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Formation of the Merrimack 
County Conference of Churches. By Natuaniet Bouton, D.D. Concord, N.H.: 
Printed by the Republican Press Association. 1877. [8vo. pp. 31.] 

Of the twenty-seven persons, ministers and delegates, who met at Salisbury, 
N. H., June 27, 1827, to organize this association, only two were living at the semi- 
centennial celebration this year, namely, the venerable author of this discourse, and 
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the Rev. Liba Conant, of Northfield, now residing at Orford. Dr. Bouton takes for 
his subject, ‘‘ The contribution of the Merrimack County Conference of Churches to 
the Christian enterprises and the progress of the Kingdom of God in the last Fifty 
Years,’’ and he shows the various religious and benevolent causes which have been 
aided by this conference and the ministers who composed it. Much biography and 
local history enrich the pages of this work. J. W.D. 


Winslow Memorial. Family Records of Winslows and their Descendants in America, 
with the English Ancestry as far as known. Kenelm Winslow. Vol.I. By Davin 
Parsons Hotton, A.M., M.D., Life Member of the New England Hist. Gen. 
Society, Resident Member of the New York Gen. and Biog. Society, and of the 
Pilgrim Record Society; and his wife, Mrs. Frances K. (Forwarp) Hotron, 
Resident Member of the New York Gen. and Biog. Society, and of the Pilgrim 
Record Society. New York: D. P. Holton, M.D., Publisher, 61 East 59th Street. 
1877. [8vo. pp. 656.] 


The descendants of Kenelm Winslow, the first of that name in America, are to be 
congratulated on the publication of this volume. Many years ago the task of com- 
piling a genealogy of this family was undertaken by Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D.D. 
After his death in 1864, his son Kenelm Winslow, a student in theology, entered 
upon the unfinished labor with great zeal ; but the hopes of his kindred were again 
disappointed by what seemed te be his premature death in 1867. Undaunted by 
these repeated disasters, Dr. Holton, himself a descendant from the same stock, 
assumed the task, which he has prosecuted with the energy and perseverance charac- 
teristic of the race. He has been efficiently encouraged and assisted by his wife, in 
his arduous labor ; and the result begins to appear in this volume,—tor it must be 
considered that this is the first of two volumes devoted to the Winslow Family, to 
be followed by similar memorials of three other families for which the materials are 
already gathered. In this volume, the authors have very properly departed some- 
what from the customary usage, by admitting daughters and their descendants to a 
full equality with the sons and their posterity, inasmuch as both classes bear an 
equal relationship to the common ancestor. The general arrangement of the gen- 
ealogy is perspicuous,.and the line of descent, upward or downward, is easily traced. 
The k is well printed, well bound, illustrated by many charts of families, and 
embellished by portraits of Gov. Edward Winslow and Dr. J. G. Holland. ‘Two 
very full indices are added. The appearance of the second volume will be awaited 
with lively interest. L. R. Paice. 


The Boston Directory, embracing the City Record, a General Directory ca the Citizens, 
and Business Directory. [Seal of Boston.) No. LXXIILl. For the Year commenc- 
ing July ' 1877. Boston: Sampson, Davenport and Company. [8vo. pp. 1376. 

rice, $5. 


1t must be admitted, we think, that for fulness, accuracy and convenience, Boston 
has the best Directory of any city in the union. On a former occasion (ante, xvi. 
387), we gave a brief history of the Boston Directory, from the small thin volume 
which ca a Norman published in 1789 to the goodly sized book issued by Adams, 
Sampson & Co. in 1862. At the last named date, the work had grown from an I8mo. 
of 56 pages with 1476 names, to an octavo of 652 pages and 55,519 names. In the 
fifteen years that have since passed ae the work has increased to more than double 
the number of pages, and to considerably more than double the number of names, the 
present volume containing 128,956. It may give an idea of the vast amount of labor 
necessary to perfect a work like this, to state that more than fifty thousand changés 
have been made since last year. J. W. D. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, from May, 1751, to February, 1757, 
inclusive. ‘Transcribed and Edited in accordance with a Resolution of the General 
Assembly. [Seal.] By Cuaries J. Hoapty, State Librarian. Hurtford: Press 
of the Case, Lockwood and Brainard Co. 1877. [8vo. pp. 652.] 


This is the tenth volume of the Colonial Records of Connecticut, printed by order 
of the state. In our reviews of previous volumes, we have shown the able and 
thorough manner in which they have been edited. The present volume fully sustains 
the character of the work. We copy the “ prefatory note,”’ which will give an idea 
of the contents of the volume. 

‘** The following pages complete the publication of the eighth manuscript volume 
of the Records of the Colony of Connecticut, and contain the acts of twenty-one 
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sessions of the General Assembly. In the Appendix may be found the Census of 
1756, and also Queries from the Board of Trade with the Answers thereto, 1755-6. 
For the time covered by this publication, neither Journals of the Governor and 
Council, of the Committees of War, nor of either branch of the General Assembly, 
are among the State Archives.”’ J. W. D. 


Chronology of the Origin and Progress of P and Paper-Making. By Jorn 
a Mritth Edition. with Mitton, [) cammunt aides et Munsell, 
82 State Street. 1876. [12mo. pp. 263. Price, $2. For sale by A. Williams & 
Co., Boston, Mass. ] 

This is a collection of facts, chronologically arranged, relating to the history of 

aper and paper-making, and to notabilities connected with the trade. It isa store- 
| of information, and being thoroughly indexed, people in search of facts or 
dates on these subjects will generally have little trouble in tinding them. 

The first edition of this work was printed in 1856 in an octavo of 58 pages. This 
was intended for private distribution only. The second edition, published in 1857, 
contained 110 pages, 8vo.; the third, in 1864, had 174 pages, 8vo.; and the fourth, 
in 1870, had 226 pages, 8vo. ‘The two last editions were fully noticed at the time in 
the Register ; the third, by the late John H. Sheppard, Esq., in October, 1865 (ante, 
xix. 379), and the fourth by Col. Albert H. Hoyt, in April, 1871 (anée, xxv. 207). 

The book is now twenty-one years old; and the author gives it its freedom in these 
words: ‘* The collector of these disjunctive conjunctives proposes, with this fifth 
edition, in the fifty-second year of his typographical career, to let the paper manu- 
facture go on as it may, without any further surveillance of his, with best wishes for 
its prosperity to the end of time.”’ J. W. D. 


England and Wales. Return of Owners of Land, 1873. London: 1875. [2 vols. 
4to. of about pp. 1000 each.] 


These two volumes contain the surnames and christian names of all the 269,547 
owners of land of one acre and upwards in England and Wales. It is the first pub- 
lication of the kind made in the Sessional Papers of Parliament. It has great value 
for all those interested in tracing the origin and history of particular families. 
Owners in London are not included. ‘There is a similar yolume for Scotland. The 
two volumes can be ordered separately, and only cost 10s. 6d. sterling a volume at 
the office of her majesty’s printer, H. A. Homes. 


Annals of Staten Island, from its Discovery to the Present Time. By J. J. Cuivre. 

[Motto.] New York: Press of Charles Vogt, No. 114 Fulton St. 1877. [8vo. 

p. 464. Illustrated. Price, $3. A. H. Caffey, sole agent, No. 9 Murray St., 
se 22, New York city.] : 


The author of this work, during a residence of between forty and fifty years on 
Staten Island, had collected a mass of material relative to its history and genealogy, 
which he has been induced to embody in this volume. ‘These annals commence with 
the discovery of the island. Verrazzano is said to have entered the bay in 1524, and 
Hudson certainly anchored there in 1609. The principal events which have tran- 
spired on the island from that time to the present are narrated in a clear and 
animated manner. ‘The portion devoted to the history of the island during the 
aw war, the most eventful period in its annals, contains many interesting 

etails. 

The history of its churches, the biography of its celebrities, accounts of its villa 
and noted localities, and extracts from old records, are some of the other valuable 
matters preserved here. ‘he readers of the RecistEr will be interested to learn 
that more than one fifth of the book is devoted to the ‘* Old Families” of the island. 
The preparation of these genealogies, of which seventy“nine different families are 
given, has been attended with much extra labor, owing toe the various ways in which 
the surnames are spelled on the records, and to the perplexing custom which the 
Dutch settlers had of taking new family names, or rather of having no family names, 
so well described by Prof. Pearson (ante, xxvii. 82). ; 

The work is well printed, and does credit to both author and publisher. J. w. p. 


Addresses delivered before the Dauphin County Historical Society in the State Capitol, 
Harrisburg, July 4, 1876. [8vo. pp. 85.] 


Dauphin county, in which Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania, is situated, 
was chiefly settled by the Scotch-Irish, who came to this country early in the last 
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century. The present work contains three addresses: Ist, on the ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History ’’ of the county, by the Rev. Thomas H. Robinson, D.D.; 2d, on its 
** Revolutionary Soldiers,”” by A. Boyd Hamilton, Esq.; and 3d, an ‘* Historical 
Review,” by William H. Egle, M.D., author of the ‘* History of Pennsylvania,” 
noticed in our January number (ante, 3 136). The addresses are all carefully pre- 
pared and well written productions. The last is particularly full and valuable. 

J. W. Dz 


American Journal of Numismatics and Bulletin of American Numismatic and 
Archeological Socteties, July, 1877. (Seal.] Boston: Published by the Boston 
Numismatic Society. Quarterly. [Royal 8vo. pp. 28.] 


The: present number of this valuable periodical commences the twelfth annual 
volume, and fully sustains the character we have heretofore given it. The committee 
of publication are William Sumner Appleton, A.M., Samuel Abbott Green, M.D., 
and Jeremiah Colburn, A.M., who have now had charge of the work seven years. 

The present number contains articles on ‘* Currency of the Confederate States,”’ 
and ‘‘ Masonic Medals,’’ by W. T. R. Marvin; ”’ ‘* 'he Hog Money of the Somers 
Islands,’ by Gen. J. H. Lefroy, C.B., Governor of Bermuda; ‘* The Art of Reading 
Coins,’’ by ‘* A Learner ;”’ ‘* Portraits and History in Coins,’”’ by Robert Morris, 
LL.D., with several shorter articles, reports of the transactions of numismatic 
societies, notes and queries. The price is two dollars a year in advance; single 
numbers, 75 cts. Address Jeremiah Colburn, 18 Somerset St., Boston. J. w. D. 
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A History of St. Mark’s Parish, Culpepper County, Virginia. With Notes of Old 
Churches and Old Families, and Illustrations of the Manners and Customs of the Olden 
Time. By Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., Rector of Emmanuel Church, Culpepper Co., Va. 
Author of the Histories of St. George’s and Bristol Parishes, Va. 1877. [12 mo. pp. 200.] 

Sermons by the Rev. William Sparrow, D.D., late Professor of Systematic Divinity and 
the Evidences of Christianity in the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Virginia. New York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, 1877. 
[8vo. pp. 342.] 

Commission Internationale de L’Association Africaine. Session de Juin, 1877. Bruxelles: 
F. Hayez, Imprimeur de l’Académie Royale de Relgique. 1877. [Folio, pp. 55.] 

Grundtrekkene i den Z|dste Norske Proces. Af Ebbe Hertzberg, Cand. Jur. Univer- 
sitetsstipendiat. Udgivet efter det Akademiske Kollegiums Foranstaltning. Ved Dr. Fr. 
Brandt, Professor i Lovkyndighed. Universitetsprogram for Forste Halvaar. 1874. , Kristi- 
ania, Trykt, hos A. W. Brogger. 1874. [8vo. pp. 279.] 

Ungedructe, Unbeachtete und Wenig Beachtete Quellin zur Geschichte des Taufsymbols 
und der Glaubensregel, Herausgegeben und in Abhandlungen Erlautert von Dr, C. P. 
Caspari, Professor der Theologie an der Norwegischen Universitat. III. Universitatspro- 
gramm. Christiania. Gedruct bei P. F. Malling. 1875. [8vo. pp.514.] 

Heilagra Manna Sdégur. Fortellinger og Legender om Hellige Mand og Kvinder. 
Efter Gamle Haandsrifter udgivne af C.R. Unger. I. Universitetsprogram for Forste 
Semester. 1877. Christiania, Trykt hos B. M. Bentzen. 1877. [8vo. pp. 716.] 

Congressional Record, containing the Proceedings and Debates of the Forty-Fourth 
Congress, First Session and Special Session of the Senate. Volume IV. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 1876. [4to. 8 Parts. Parts I. to VI. pp. 56994329; Index to 
do. pp 677. Part VII. pp. 387.] 

Memorial Addresses on the Life and Character of Henry Wilson (Vice-President of the 
United States), delivered in the Senate and House of Representatives, January 21, 1876. 
With other Congressional Tributes of Respect. Published by Order of Congress. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1876. [Royal 8vo. pp. 162. With Portrait.] 

Mississippi in 1875. Report of the Select Committee to Inquire into the Mississippi Elec- 
tion of 1875, with the Documentary Evidence. In Two Volumes. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1876. [8vo. pp. 1819+240.] 

Proceedings of the Senate sitting for the Trial of William W. Belknap, late Secretary of 
War, on the Articles of Impeachment exhibited by the House of Representatives. ..... 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 1876. [8vo. pp. 1166.] 

Transactions of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society... . Vol. XIV. 1875-6. Pre- 

by W. W. Field, Secretary. Madison, Wis.: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 1876. 
8vo. pp. 5v4. Lllustrated.] 
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Transactions of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. Proceedings, Essays and 
Reports at the Annual Winter Meeting, held at Madison, February 1, 2, and 3, 1876. Com- 
piled by F. W. Case, Secretary. Madison, Wis.: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 1876. [8vo. 
pp. 200, Illustrated.] 

State of Wisconsin. Governor’s Message and accompanying Documents delivered to the 
Legislature in Joint Convention, Thursday, Jan. 11, 1877... .. Madison, Wis.: David 
Atwood, Printer and Stereotyper. 1877. [2 volumes. 8vo.] 

State of Wisconsin. In Senate. Journal of Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Ses- 
sion of the Wisconsin Legislature. By Authority. Madison, Wis.: Carpenter & Tenney, 
State Printers. 1877. [8vo. pp. 676.] 

State of Wisconsin. In Assembly. Journal of Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual 
Session of the Wisconsin Legislature. Bv Authority. Madison, Wis.: Carpenter & Ten- 
ney, State Printers. 1877. [8vo. pp. 803.] 

The Laws of Wisconsin, together with the Joint Resolutions and Memorials, passed at 
the Thirtieth Annual Session of the Wisconsin Legislature, in the Year 1877. By Authority. 
Madison, Wis.: David Atwood, Printer and Stereotyper. 1877. [8vo. pp. 664.] 


The Methodist Quarterly Review, April, 1877, D. D. Whedon, LL.D., Editor. New 
York: Nelson & Phillips, 805 Broadway. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. [8vo, Pub- 
lished quarterly ; about 200 pages toa number. Vol. LIX., Fourth Series, XXIX. Price 
$2.50 a year.] 

The Congregational Quarterly, July, 1877. Editor and Proprietor, Rev. Christopher 
Cushing, D.D. Associate Editors: Rev. Henry A. Hazen, Prof. Hiram Mead, D.D., Rev. 
William H. Moore, Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D. Boston: 
American Congregational Union, 20 Congregational House. 1877. [8vo. Published = 
terly. About 150 papers each number. Vol. XIX. No.3; 2d series, Vol. IX. No.3. ce 
$2.10 a year, including postage. ] 

Vol. II. July, 1877. No.7. The American Catholic Quarterly Review. .... Phila- 
delphia: Hardy & Mahony, Publishers and Proprietors, 505 Chestnut Street. P.O. Box 

[8vo. Published quarterly. 192 pages each number. Price, $5 a year.] 

The New Englander, July, 1877. [Motto.] New Haven: Published by W. L. Kingsley. 
1877. [8vo, Published quarterly: about 200 pages to a number. Vol. XXVI. No. 3. 
Whole number 140. Price $4.12, including postage. ] 

The Magazine of American History ; with Notes and Queries. Edited by John Austin 
Stevens, Librarian of the New York Historical Society. .... Published by A. S. Barnes 
& Company, New York and Chicago. [Sm. 4to. Published monthly, 60 pages each num- 
ber. Price, $5a year. Two numbers, July and August.]} 

The Bibliotheca Sacra. Edited by Edwards A. Park, George E. Day and Archibald Duff, 
Jr. With the co-operation of Dr. J. P. Thompson of Berlin, and Dr. D. W. Simon of Eng- 
land. Vol. XXXIV. July, 1877. Andover: Published by W. F. Draper. London: 
Trabner & Co. 1877. [Quarterly. Each number about 200 pages. Price, $4.00 and ten 
cents postage. Single numbers, $1.05.] . 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. No. 2 of Vol. I. [Motto.] 
Philadelphia: Publication Fund of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, No. 820 Spruce 
Street. 1877. [Four numbers a year. Price, $3. Free to subscribers of $25 to the Publi- 
cation Fund of the above Society.] 

Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Salem. Jan., Feb., March, 1877. Vol. 9, Nos i, 2, 3+ 
[8vo. pp. 65.] 

Eighth Annual Report of the State Board of Health of M husetts, Ji "y, 1877. 
Boston: Albert J. Wright, State Printer. 1877. [8vo. pp. 498.] 

First Annual Report of the State Board of Health of the State of Wisconsin for the Year 
$8 December 31, 1876. Madison, Wis.: E. B. Bolens, State Printer. 1876. [8vo. pp. 








Journal of the Twenty-Fourth Annual Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Iowa, held in the Cathedral, Davenport, on the 29th, 30th and 31st Days 
of May, A.D. 1877. Davenport: Printed for the Convention. 1877. [8vo. pp. 103.] 


2)? Paddock’s Address to the [Massachusetts Episcopal] Convention, 1877. [8vo. pp. 


Biographical Sketch of James Edward Root. Prepared by Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
for the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1877. 
[Fep. 4to. pp. 8.] 

Report of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Union. [View of building.] For the Year 
ending April 11, 1877. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers. 1877. [12mo. pp. 67.] 

In Memoriam. James Brown Thornton. 1794-1873. [Sq. 16mo. pp. 8.] 

Obituary. Thomas Balch. From the Magazine of American History. [12mo. pp. 4.] 

Proceedings of the New Hampshire Publishers, Editors and Printers’ Association, Annual 
Meeting January, 1873. Semi-Annual Meeting July, 1873, Manchester: Printed by 
Charles F. Livingston. 1873. [8vo. pp. 96.] 
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Medical Communications of the Massachusetts Medical Society. Vol. XII. No. 3, 1877. 
osee — Printed by David Clapp & Son, 564 Washington Street. 1877. [8vo. pp, 


Normal Schools and their Origin: a Paper read at a Regular Meeting of the Worcester 
Society of Antiquity, June 5th, 1877. By Samuel E. Staples, a Member of the Society. 
Worcester, Mass.: Printed by Tyler & Seagrave, 442 Main Street. 1877. [8vo. pp. 8. 
Tllustrated.] 

Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College, Deceased during the Academical Year 
ending in June, 1877. . . . . No. 7 of the Second Printed Series, and No. 36 of the whole 
Record. [8vo. pp. 283.] 

Yale College in 1877. Some Statements respecting the Late Progress and Present Con- 
dition of the various Departments of the University, for the Information of its Graduates, 
Friends and Benefactors. . . . . June, 1877. [8vo. pp. 33.] 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the Year 1876. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 1877. [4to. pp. 445.] 

History of Woonsocket [Rhode Island]. By E. Richardson. Woonsocket: S. S. Foss, 
Printer, Patriot Building, Maine Street. 1876. [12mo. pp. 264.] 

The Orderly Book of Col. William Henshaw of the American Army, April 20—Sept. 26, 
1775. With a Memoir by Emory Washburn, and Notes by Charles C. Smith. Re- 

rinted from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society for October, 1876, 

ton: Press of John Wilson & Son. 1876. [8vo. pp. 86.] 

Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and Cheshire. Reprinted from the ‘‘ Manchester 
Courier.” Revised and Corrected. Manchester: J. E. Cornish, 33 Piccadilly. Thos. J. 
Day, 53 Market Street. Vol. 2, No. 2. July, 1877. |Sm. 4to, 40 pages. Price 2s. 250 
copies printed.] 

The General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 1877. Min- 
utes of the Seventy-Fifth Annual Meeting, Chelsea, June 19-21, with the Reports and 
Statistics. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society, Congregational House. 1877, 
(8vo. pp. 182.] 

Notes and Queries: a Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men, General Read- 
ers, etc. ng a Fifth Series. Volume Seventh, January—June, 1877. London: Pub- 
lished at the Office 20 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C., by John Francis. [Fcp. 4to. pp. 
550; P30.) 6d. bound. Published in weekly numbers at 4d. each. Ante, xxviii. 481; 





DEATHS. 
Cuarp, Theophilus Capen, in Needham, and Adams, and U. S. Minister to 





Mass., Aug. 11, aged 73 yrs. 8 mos. 
He was the sixth in descent from Nicho- 
las, who was born in England in 1612 
and settled in Dorchester probably in 
1633,—through Nathaniel,? Jonathan, 
David,* and David* his father, all of 
whom as well as himself were born in 
Dorchester. On the maternal side he 
was descended from Barnard! Capen, 
who was in Dorchester in 1635, through 
John? (also an emigrant), Samuel,? 
Jonathan,* Jonathan,® and Azubah® his 
mother. 


Rusu, Benjamin, at London, England, 
June 30, 2. 66&_ He was a grandson of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
ason of Hon. Richard Rush, a member 
of the cabinets of Presidents Monroe 


France, 1817-25 (ante, p. 31). The 
deceased was author of * Letters on the 
Rebellion, to a Citizen of Washington 
from a Citizen of Philadelphia;” **A 
Protest against the Southern Rebellion,” 
and a life of his father. 


Witurams, Samuel Howell and William 


T., in St. Paul, Min., June 28; the 
former aged 17 and the latter11. They 
were sons of J. Fletcher Williams, Esq., 
secretary of the Minnesota Historical 
Society and author of the * History of 
St. Paul, Min.” They with another 
brother were on Lake Como, in a boat 
which was upset. The oldest of the 
brothers sought to save the youngest and 
caught him, but the latter clung so tight 
that both went down and were drowned. 





ERRATA.—Page 68, dele foot-note 1. See the present number, page 437, foot-note. 
Page 220, line 28, for great-grandfather, read grandfather. 


Page 332, line 19, read S. P. Mayberry. 


Page 357, line 16, from bottom, for the proses year, read 1876. 
if 


Page 364, col. 2, line 34, for eighth, rea 


sixth; lines 41 to 44, dele all after Kimball, and insert 


Joseph,® and wife Abiel Porter, his parents. He married, Sept. 14, 1802, Surah Allen of Man- 
chester, born Oct. 16, 1781, died May 6, 1835. 

fase a lines 40 and 41, read 28 copies small paper, price £2. 2s., and 6 copies large paper, 
price £5. 5s. 
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Starter, 324 
Stauziiton, 254 
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216, 248, 296, 325, 
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>, 306, 311, 401, 458 
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Stavely, 450 
St. Clair, 90 
Stearns, 134, 170, 193, 


’ 304, 

Stebbins, 119, 282, 283. 

319, 418, 420 

Stedman, 95, 229. 

Stephens, 114, ae 226. 
334, 395 


Sterling, 306 
Stetson, 70-74 


109, 215, 225, 232, 315, 


oe 244 

Stilson, 185, 187-91 
Stimpson, 215, 325, 327 
Stockham, 153 
Stockton, 97, 152, 270 
Stockwell, 228 
Stoddard, 51, 53, 55, 141, 
175, 302 

Stone, 79, 81, 88, 109, 120, 


241, 243, 245, 283, 306 

327, 333, 348, 356, 446 
Stonesbrie, 65 
Stoodley, 312 
Stoppard, 136 

Storer, = “oh 79, 225 
steurke, 31 
Story, 91, 130, 223 
Stoughton, 104, 155, 177, 


Stralbolgi, 346 
Stranges, 104 
Strangeways, 104 
Stranguage, 104 
Straw, 446 
Streeter, 135 
Strickland, 12% 
Stringer, 65 
Strong, 94, 207, 296 
Stryker, 30, 112, 137 


Stubs, 76, 77, 350 

Sturgis, 140, 230 

Stuterville, 151 

Sugar, 109 

Sullivan, 43, e mm 246, 
250, 344, 35 

jSummers, a 

Sumner, 96, 97, 111, 113, 
130, 142, 347, 444, 456 

Suttin, 108, 4327 

Swain, 92 

Swallow, 119 
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Sweat, 51 
sweet, 202, 243 
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Swetland, 296, 358, 359 
Swett, 45, 46, 95 


363, 
MR ~ Lang 311 
Swoo 262 
Sylvester, 251, 352 
Symmes, 131, 220, 339, 
363, 397, 398 
Symmons, 183 
——— 84, 86, 91, “ 
23, 323 
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Stevens, 73, 81, 89, 104, 


123, 214, 216, 217, 228, 


Stuart, 130, 1, 245, 417 


Swan, 73, 80, 82, 91, 115, 
116, 135, 214, 325, 328, 


Sweetser, 216, 217, 326, 
327 


swift, - 130, 280, 296, 
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Tabeaux, 118 
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| Talbot, 347 
Talcott, a 111, 237, 238 
Taney, 126 
Taply, 325 
Tappan, 333, 450 
Tarbox, 118-20, 336, 404— 
10, 412, 457 
Tarrant, 311 
Tasistro, 137 
Tasse, 457 
Tate, 363 
Tay, 54, 55, 109, 305, 332 
,| Tayler, 216 
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132, 214, 231, 282) 283, 
296, 320, 3 26, 334 
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Teal, 79, 80, 215 
‘Teague, 54, 310 
Tebbits, = 317 
Tegner, 130 


Tennyson, "130 

Terry, 296, 320,331“ 

Tewksbury, 186-88, 191 

Thacher, 65, 120, 344 

Thackeray, 130 

Thatcher, 92, ” 231, 
250, 296, 336, & 

Thayer, 18, 65, ‘09, 226, 
433, 446 

Lae ee 199 
Thohinge, 175 

Thomas, 3z, 33, 47,71, 72, 
74, 105, 212, 248, 250, 

2, 206, 306, 331, 356. 

423, 431 

Thompson, 48, 51, 70, 


Thomson, 133 
Thorndike, 220, 363 
Thornhill, 175, 176 


344, 345, 457 
Thorpe, 271 
Throgmorton, 306 
Thurlow, 97 
Thurston, 85, 131, 251, 
357, 402, 31 
theta ~~ 108, 175 | 
Tibbs, 3 
Tieknor, 129, 130, 246, 


rida, 383-85, 391 
Tiddeman, 169 
Tilden, 72, 206, 453 
Tileston, 250, 273 
lilleson, 296 
Villy, 105 
Tilton, 367 
Timlow, 196 
rirrell, 73 
risdale, 206 
litcomb. 315, 367 
Toby, 296 
Vodd, 140, 349, 428 
Toftiiff, 206 
folman, 74, 75 
Tomkins, 181 
Topliff, 142 
forrey, 51, 53, 73-5, 105, 
281, 336, 337 
Touler, 331 
Touro, 246 
Tourtellot, 102 
Tout, 428 





laylor, 11-13, 58, 65, 70, 


Temple, 18, 35, 65, 324, 
42 
Tenney, 94, 198, 315, 457 


261, 262, 305, 307, 399, 
457 


rhornton, 47, 333, 335, 
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|Tower, 77 
Towne, 93, 120, 122, 211, 


228, 337 
Townsend, 114, 215, 217, 
350 
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Tracy, 11,73, 113 
Trail, 54, 431 
Train, 123, 227, 232 
Trap Trask, 322 

102, 120, 123, 175, 
300, 


Treadwell, 197 
Trelawney, 121, 338 
Treleven, 

Tresler, 103 
Trevelyan, 129 
Trevit, 326 
Treworthie, 182 
Trisket, 296 
Trooper, 296 
Trout, = 

Trow. 

Trowbridge, 124, 305,340, 


7. am 457 
Trubshaw, 66 
Truesdall, 107, 175, 307 
Trull, 305° 
Trumble, 79, 82, 115, 116, 
215, 326 


296, 
Trumbull, 115, ae 238, 
ya |, 386 
a, 103 
Tryon, 287 
Tubbs, 70-4 
Tuck, 183 
Tucker, 22, * 127, 178, 
194, + ons 237, 325, 331, 


Tuckerman, 55, — 
Tudor, 193, 207; 246 

tuft, 215 

Tufton; 62, 446 

Tuke, 346 
Lang a 296, 423 
Turell, 1 

Turfrey, ‘ot 
Turnbull, 251 
Turner, 29, 66, 71, 75, 95, 
175, 178, 229, 296, 306, 
324, 4 355, 356, 376, 


432, 

Turrill, 109, 321 

Tuthill, 211 

Tutor, 134 
Tuttle, 94, 114, 115, 117- 
21, 123, 132, 227, 241, 
296, 336, 337, 366, 371, 
372, 444 
Tweed, 126 

Twiss, 203 

Twombly, 362 

Tyler, 49, 50, 52, 54, 55, 
90, 91, 119, 126, 362, 402, 


Tyley, 50, 54, 
Tyng, 59, 62, Ps 66, 321 
Tyrrel, 20 
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Uland, 306 
Underwood, 388, 389 
Unger, 456 
Dapeng, 185, 188 
Updike, 125 
Upham, 122, 124, 125, 331, 
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364, 

a, io 209, 336 

Uran, 51 

Usher, 58-66, 76, 162-65, 
302, = 434 

Utie, 399 

Utter, 354 











vail, 339 
Valance, 296 
Valentine, 360 
Vane. 125, 156 
» 248 
Varney, 280, 337 
yarnum, 92, 125, 126 
66, 433 
pempnan, 164, 165, 296 
» 331 
Velley, 278, 279 
Veren, 104, 201, 279, 323 
Vernon, 
Wapaeane sm, 450, 451, 
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Vin 

Vincencio, 265 
bah “ 91, 267 
Vinson, 31 

Voce, oe 131 


Vpeall. i 104 
Vryling, 55 
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Wade, 82, 108, 211, 223, 


Wadleigh, 429 
Wadley, 202, 203 
Wadsworth, 251, 296 
Wager, 167, 168° 
Wailland, 287 
Wain, 50, 51 
Wainwright, 93 
Waite, 160-62, 229, 281, 
330, 333, 421-24 
Wakefield, 311 


Wale, 3 

Wales, 229 

Wales, Prince of, 40, 46 

Walker, 24, 51, 73, 74, 
115, 127, 175, 505, 286, 
305, 317, 336 


Walvingham, 441 

Walter, 229, 308 

Waltham, 413 

Walton, 130, 181 

Wanalansett, 59, 66 

Ward, 36, 37, 41, 119, 120, 
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222, 227, 228, 235, 296. 
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Washin a 30, 38, 
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137 96, 205, 246, 336, 
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Wass, 51, 1 


» 322, 
9 336,” 375, 343, 304, 
414, 415, 429 
Waterston, 133 


220, 316, 3 
Wattles, 206 


way te, 1 
Weare, 105, 183, 316 
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Webb, 24, 104, 107, 296, 


Webber, 51, 1 79, 108, 
183, 281, 
Webster, i 38, 96, 140, 
141, 231, 237, 246, 
-~ 296, 334, 345, 418, 


Weed, 95, 237 
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Wege, 212 
Weiss, 123, 227 


Wellford, 339 

Wellington, 387 

Wells, 55, 96, 131, 136, 
225, 248, 229, 232, 291, 


Welsh, 51, 52, 216 
Welstead, 49, 53, 75 
Wendall, 30, 31, 49, 53, 
55, 125, 364 
Wentworth, 66, 124, 205, 
314-16, 351, 450 
a 66 
Wesley, 328 
West, 22, =~ 120, 163, 
164, 250, 296, 350 
Westbrooke, 314 
Weston, 335 
Wetcomb, 76 
Wetherbee, 204, 377 
Wetmore, 207 
Wettenhall, 346 


Whalley, 132, 334, 335, 
350, 


Whart, ‘144, 3 17 
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Warden, 50, 51, 55 
Wardwel, 108 
Ware, 120, 121, 250, 446 
Warner, 24, 296, 418 
Warren, 38, 39, 41, 48,73, 

75, 76. 119, 120, 200, 227, 

232, 246, 274, 275, 346, 

408. 409, 411, 433, 434, 


439, 
Warriner, 89, 282, 319, 
Warrington, 331 


Wheatleigh, 105 
Wheaton, 130, 337 
Whedon, 457 
Wheeler, 88, 120, 166,216, 
229, 249, 296, 306. 326 
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Wheelwright, 103, 156, 
183, 218, 219, 246, 247, 
315, 330, 353, 421, 424 
Wheildon, 362 
Whetcomb, 322 
Whetenall, 346 
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Waterman, oni, 296, 433, 
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325-27, 330,| Whitehead, 79, 335, 339 
Whitehouse, 51, 314, 316 


Watson, ' ¥3, 109, 110, 
17, 355 
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Welch, 292, 296, 311, 326 
Weld, 225, 340 


e, 268 |Whewell, 259 
Washburn, yy 335, og 27, 190, 431,445, 
Wh itamore, 78, 79, 81, 
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215, 217 
|Whitcomb, 46, 47 
White, 55, 71, 74, 80, 81, 


250, 253, 2 73, 282 

296, 317, 413, 429, 433, 
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Whitefield, 342 


Whi 
Whitin, 
Whiting. | 160-62, 413 
Whitman, 73 
Whitmore, 18, 132, 133, 
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Whitt, : a2, ‘313 
Whittaker, 
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Whittingham, 226 
Whittle, 435 
Whittlesey, 243 
Whitwel, 90, 311 
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Wibird, 67 
Wiche, 301 
Wickham, 153 
Wicom, 88 
Wiggin, 120, 183, 184, 


Wigglesworth, 345 
Wighton, 296 
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Willett, 321 
Willey, 311 
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William the Silent, 364 

Williams, 50, 55, 67, 1 
121, 124, 154, 178, ist, 
24, 240, 244, 245, 247; 
252, 206 , 305, 306, 329, 

351, 352, 354, 359, 429, 


48, 4 55, 458 
Williamion, 225, 311, 344, 


Willis 82, 53, 249, 288, 
289, 


Wilmer, 3 
Wilner, 282 

Wilson, 127, 130, 133, 
138, 228, 229, 236, 241, 
243, 247, 252, 296, 305- 
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‘|Winburn, 17 
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Willoughby, 118, 309, 310 


‘Winship, 387 
Winslow, 48, 52, 70, 71, 
oP 176, 330, 413, 434, 


Winsor, 126 

Winter, 201, 311 

Winters, 447 

Winthrop, 38, “. 96, ba 
117, t 155, 


ba ae ‘ 
Wiseman, 397 
Wiswall, 232, 272, 273, 


290, 
Witherel, 72, 73 
Withers, 2 
Withington, 142 
Withrel, 72-4 
Wittemore, 73 
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Wolstenholme, 22 

Wood, 78, 79, 81, 125, 202, 
215, 318, 326, 362, 429 
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Woodbridge, 50, 83, 86 

Woodbury, 120, 187, 189, 
199 , 219, 220, 
312, 313, 336, 368, 364 
oodhouse, 


uff, 195, 350 
46, 255, 317, 439, 
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Woodward 16, 135, 192, 


228, 296, 
Woodwell, 96, 216, 327 
Woodworth, 297 
Woolley, 301 
onl" a ae 23, 24, 27, 35, 
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Wordell, 416 


Worden, 423 

Wordit, 307 

Wordsworth, 130 

Worth, 112, 298, 322 

,| Worthen, 27 

a 297 
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“ae sa7-70, 332, 375, 


Wyer 

7 ea bog 102, 115, 231, 232 
Wymond, 

Wyndham, 349 

Wynne, 121, 128 
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Zaed, - 
Yate 
Yeardiey, 122, 149 


York, 123, 232, 233 
Youlder, 310 

Tomq, 5 30, 50, 51. 55, 74, 
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Youngman, 173 


Zerffi, 447 
Zirkel, 361 
|Zouch. 
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